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REVIEWS 





Pen and Pencil Sketches of India. By Capt. 
Mundy, late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Com- 
bermere. With twenty-six Illustrations by 
Landseer of Indian Field Sports. 2 vols. 
London, 1832. Murray. 


Many valuable contributions have lately been 
made to our stock of knowledge on India and 
Indian life, but a work like this, full of light, 
pleasant, graphic sketches of scenes, such as 
they pass under the eye of an intelligent tra- 
veller, was still wanting; and we shall be 
somewhat surprised if it be not eminently 
successful. There is a freshness and off- 
hand vigour in the Captain’s descriptions, that 
bring everything vividly before the reader ; 
but, as the public are rather anxiously await- 
ing the appearance of his work, and as this 
will be the very first notice of it, we think it 
better to put the author prominently forward, 
and reserve our comments until after the 
publication. 
A Day in Calcutta. 

“In the hot weather—and nine months of 
the twelve are hot—the Anglo-Bengalee—un- 
less he has been late at a party the night before, 
or loves his bed better than his health—is 
roused by the punctual warning of his bearer, 
‘Sahib! Sahib! it has struck four,’ and com- 
pleting, by the assistance of the same domestic 
officer, a hasty toilette, he mounts his Arab, 
and by half-past four is taking his constitutional 
canter round the dew-freshened race-course. 
There—unless, as is sometimes the case, he be 
too languid to be social—he joins company with 
some of the many acquaintances he is sure to fall 
in with; and discusses the merits of the last 
batch of claret, ‘ per petite Louise,’ from Bour- 
deaux, or the last batch of misses, ‘ per Duchess 
of Bedford,’ from England ; the last act of Go- 
vernment, or the last dinner at Gunter’s. Or, 
ifthere be any that he has chanced to fall out 
with, he may on the same spot, under the well- 
known ‘Great Tree,’ discuss his point of honour 
without danger of interruption. During the 
months preceding the races, the training of the 
horses affords the sporting world of Calcutta an 
additional incitement to the healthful practice 
of early rising. 

“At six, or soon after, that arch-enemy of 
European constitutions, the sun, begins to dart, 
from above the tall mansions of Chouringhee, 
its intolerable rays across the hitherto thronged 
plain; and the ‘Qui hi’ who has any respect for 
the well-being of his liver, shrinks appalled 
ftom its increasing disk, sneaks home, delivers 
his reeking horse to the attendant syce, and, ex- 
hausted with the monstrous exertion he has 
undergone, creeps under his musquito curtain, 
and dozes, a bearer fanning him, until half-past 
eight. 

“A bath—the greatest luxury in India—and 
pethaps shampooing wind him up for the break- 
fast of tea, muffins, and pillau, at half past nine ; 
after which those who are fortunate enough to 
have offices, repair thither in buggy or palan- 
keen; and, with white jacket on back and pun- 








kah over head, earn, tant bien que mal, their 
rupees and their tiffen. This subsidiary meal 
is a favourite mid-day pastime of both the ladies 
and men of the Presidency, and is the only re- 
past at which appetite generally presides. A 
rich hash, or hot curry, followed bya well-cooled 
bottle of claret, or Hodson’s pale ale, with a 
variety of eastern fruits, are thus despatched at 
2 o'clock, forming in fact a dinner, whilst the 
so-called meal at 8 o'clock would be better 
named supper. 

“ Idle men employ the above hours in visiting, 
billiards, or the auction-rooms. In the former 
ceremonial, should the visitor, going his rounds, 
find the gates of the ‘compound’} closed, he is 
to deduce that the Bebee Sahib{ is not visible. 
Should they be thrown open, on the contrary, 
he draws a favourable augury—(which, however, 
may still be negatived by the Cerberus Durwan$) 
—dashes through the portal, draws up sharp 
under the columned entrance, jumps out, and is 
received at the door—(there is not a knocker 
in all India!)—by a respectful but pompous and 
most deliberate jemadar, who, striding before 
the Bhar-kee-Sahib||—the ivory tassels of his 
dagger rattling as he walks—leads him through 
a darkened ante-room, (where another atten- 
dant, within hearing of the delicate ‘ Qui hi!’ of 
the lady, rises wakefully and salaams, or sits 
sleepily and nods,) and finally introduces him 
by his name (strangely distorted, however) into 
the yet more obscured sanctum. Here, seated 
in luxurious fauteuil, and fanned by the wavings 
of the heavy-flounced punkah, the eyes of the 
visiter (albeit as yet unused to the tender twi- 
light of the hermetically-closed apartment) dis- 
cover the fair object of his visit. He is seated; 
obvious topics are dispatched, and happy is it 
for absent acquaintances if the late arrival of a 
ship, or a new novel is at hand to furnish exter- 
nal matter for discussion. In default of this 
diversion, living victims are offered up at the 
shrine of tittle-tattlke—I won't call it scandal— 
‘attentions’ and ‘intentions’ are anatomized; 
flirtations analyzed; couples, as adverse as fire 
and water, are wedded and bedded; and friends, 
as attached as twin-brothers, are paraded with 
‘pistols for two’ under the ‘Great Tree.’ The 
lady’s ivory stilletto, urged by her white fingers 
rendered still whiter by Indian seclusion, is not 
more actively employed in torturing her tam- 
boured muslin, than is her tongue in torturing 
and distorting facts—I won't say characters— 
the gentleman attacks the men, the lady the 
women; each defends the opposite sex, and 
they separate mutually satisfied with themselves, 
—not overhearing the exclamation from the 
neighbouring verandah, ‘There is Captain A. 
only just going away from Mrs. B.; what can 
he have been doing there these three hours, 
whilst Mr. B. is at office ?’—but this smacks of 
persiflage! To our subject.—The tiffen being 
concluded, many have recourse to a siesta, to 
recruit their forces and to kill time. 

“ Towards six, the orb of day, tending towards 
the western horizon, begins to relax the vigour 
of his rays; the lengthening shadows give evi- 





+ Enclosure round the house. 
t The Lady. 
§ Porter. 

Strange gentleman. 








dence of his decline; and ere he has quite de- 
serted the glowing heavens, the echoes of Cal- 
cutta are awakened by the rattling—rattling 
indeed!—of hundreds of equipages, from the 
lordly coach-and-four to the less-aspiring but 
dapper buggy; from the costly Arab charger to 
the ambling Pegu pony. All hurry to the same 
point, urged by the desire of seeing and being 
seen; and indeed those morose few, who are 
not instigated by these all-potent motives, are 
obliged to resort to the same mall, as the only 
well-watered drive. At dusk the Course and 
Strand are deserted:—except by a few choice 
spirits, who love to breathe the cool air of moon- 
light and to listen to the soft whisperings of 
.+eeee the evening breeze, rather than the 
coarse steam of viands and the bubbling of 
houkahs—the world of Calcutta is dressing for 
dinner; and by 8 o’clock it is seated at that 
important, but often untasted meal. In the 
hospitable mansions of the ‘upper servants’ of 
the Company the tables groan under the weight 
of massive plate, and, what is worse, under whole 
hecatombs of beef and mutton. I have 7 
seen—horresco referens !—in a side-dish, whic 
would have been much more appropriately 
tenanted by an appetizing fricandeau or a 
tempting riz de veau,—two legs of mutton, or 
twin turkeys; yet with all this profusion, scarcely 
any one has sufficiently recovered from the 
heavy tiffen despatched at two, to be able even 
to look without shuddering upon the slaughtered 
herds—much less to taste two mouthfuls. 
“Champaign and claret, delightfully cooled 
with ice or saltpetre, are real luxuries; and, 
ere the last course is well off the table, an iso- 
lated bubble announces the first houkah! others 
drop in, the jingling of Suppooses is heard; a 
rich, though rather overcoming odour pervades 
the air; handsome mouth-pieces of amber, gold, 
silver, or Videri, decked with snowy ruffles, in- 
sinuate themselves from under the arms of the 
chairs; and the pauses in the sometimes languid 
and ill-sustained conversation are deprived of 
their former awkwardness by the full sonorous 
drone of a dozen of these princely pipes.” 292. 


Nocturnal Bathing. 


“ On the occasion of a grand nocturnal bath- 
ing ceremony, held at the great tank called the 
Indra Daman, I went with a party of three or 
four others to witness the spectacle. The walls 
surrounding the pool and a cluster of picturesque 
pavilions in its centre were brilliantly lighted 
up with hundreds of cheraugs, or small oil- 
lamps, casting a flickering lustre upon the 
heads and shoulders of about five hundred men, 
women, and children, who were ducking and 
praying, a corps perdu, in the water. As glanced 
over the figures nearest to me, I discovered 
floating among the indifferent bathers two dead 
bodies, which had either been drowned in the 
confusion, or had purposely come to die on the 
edge of the sacred tank ; the cool and apathetic 
survivors taking not the slightest notice of their 
soulless neighbours.” ii. 261-2. 

Eastern Luxury of Bathing in the Ganges. 

“ The streams are alive with those river-pests, 
alligators, whose penchant for human flesh ren- 
ders that chiefest luxury in a tropical climate, 
bathing, a matter of extreme danger. Yet it is 
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strange to see with what perfect nonchalance 
the native dandies, in case of necessity, take the 
water. 

“ A beautiful specimen of an alligator’s head 
was here given by Mr. Alexander to Lord Com- 
bermere. He was rather a distinguished mon- 
ster, having carried off at different occasions, 
six or eight brace of men from an indigo factory 
in the neighbourhood. A native, who had long 
laid wait for him, at length succeeded in slaying 
him with poisoned arrows. One of these noto- 
riously ghaut-frequenting alligators is well nigh 
as rich a prize to the poor native, who is fortu- 
nate enough to capture him, as a Spanish gal- 
leon is to a British frigate ; for on ripping open 
his stomach, and overhauling its freight, it is 
not unfrequently found to contain ‘a choice as- 
sortment’—as the Calcutta advertisers have it— 
of gold, silver, or brass bangles and anklets, 
which have not been so expeditiously digested as 
their fair owners, victims of the monster's vora- 
city.” ii. 192-3, 

Visit of Ceremony to the Maha Rajah. 

** At sunrise we all mounted our elephants, 
and the prince having joined the procession, we 
started for the British Residency. Our group 
of elephants, escort, and guard were, during the 
whole march, completely surrounded and hem- 
med in by the swarms of horsemen, forming the 
suite of His Highness. They marched totally 
without order, and might be seen in straggling 
parties caracoling and circling their well-broke 
horses, as far as the eye could reach. ‘The plain 
looked like a Birnam wood of spears. * * * 

“At half-past two, his Excellency, accom- 
panied by the whole Staff, en grand costume, 
proceeded to pay a visit of ceremony to the 
young Maha Rajah. We were all mounted on 
elephants, and preceded by the cavalry escort. 
The road for four miles was lined by the Mah- 
ratta troops at extended order; and they were, 
for the most part, well mounted and armed. 
‘The men appear to have no particular uniform, 
but the most usual costume is a jacket of thickly- 
quilted cotton, which is proof against sword 
cuts, though it is penetrable by the spear or 
bullet. Some few of the officers saluted the 
Commander-in-chief, but the horsemen scowled 
sulkily at us as the cavalcade passed, and showed 
no mark of courtesy or respect. About half- 
way between our camp and the fort the Resident 
caused our party to halt; as that spot had been 
diplomatically calculated to be the exact dis- 
tance which the Maha Rajah, in consideration 
of Lord Combermere’s rank as Commander-in- 
chief and Member of Council, should advance 
to meet us. His Majesty—doubtless purposely 
—kept us waiting for half an hour ; aud when at 
length he did make his appearance, there was 
so much preliminary conversation, so much 
court by-play between the British Resident and 
the Mahratta M. C., who were, perhaps, em- 
ployed in exacting and refusing, de part et 
d’autre, some paltry point of etiquette, that the 
sun, disgusted with the farce, went down with- 
out witnessing the presentation. * * * 

“Every invention of barbaric pomp was la- 
vished on the elephants and equipages of the 

Rajah’s immediate suite. The elephant of the 
Hindoo Rao, in particular, was the most beau- 
tiful animal I ever saw, and caparisoned in the 
most costly style; the whole of his head and 
trunk was painted in the richest colours; he 
wore a deep frontlet of solid silver net-work, 
and each of his huge tusks was fitted into asheath 
of silver richly embossed ; massive silver chains 
encircled his legs (which were about circum- 
ferent with a forty years’ oak-tree); large and 
sonorous bells of the same metal depended from 


his side; his ears were decorated with silver | 
ear-rings, about six feet long; and his housings, 
the fringe of which reached nearly to the ground, 
were of velvet, embroidered in gold and silver. 
And here I should remark, that the Mahratta ele- 


phants—at least, those which are merely used for 
the Suwarree, have a style of gait and maintien 
peculiar to themselves, and are as superior in ap- 
pearance to ours, as the English thorough-bred 
racer is to the earth-stopper’s hack. The Com- 
pany’s elephants, probably from having been 
rode too young, and oppressed with burdens, 
shuffle along with short steps, their necks bent, 
and their heads hanging with the melancholy 
air of an Oxford-street hackney-coach-horse. 
The Mahratta elephant strides majestically 
along, his head elevated far above his shoulder, 
and his tusks standing out horizontally. The 
chiets pride themselves greatly upon these ani- 
mals, and take pleasure in teaching them a va- 
riety of tricks. As the procession passed, one | 
of the courtiers, who was riding or driving 
his own beautiful little elephant, made it kneel 
down and salaam with its trunk, and then fol- 
low the cavalcade, still on its knees, for about 
one hundred yards. 

* As soon as Scindia had arrived within one | 
hundred paces of our party, he drew up his ele- | 
phant. * * 

“The two parties descended simultaneously 
from their houdahs, and confronted each other, 
more like bitter enemies preparing to come to 
blows, than as friends meeting in amity and con- 
cord. The old Commandant,—with his trian- | 
gular, knave-of-spades face — then came for- 
ward, and, with the Resident, led the officers of 
the Stati up by twos, to be presented to the 
Maha Rajah, who—no doubt well schooled be- 
forehand—coolly and indifferently returned our | 
salaams. * * * 

‘© As soon asthe English Staff had undergone 
presentation, the Mahratta courtiers were, to 
the number of forty, introduced in like manner 
to the British Chief: some of them were very 
richly accoutred, and others, en the contrary, 
most shabbily and even squalidly attired. There 
was one ragged lord, in particular, whom, by his 
greasy cotton jacket and unreaped chin, I had 
mistaken for one of the low-born multitude; 
and under that impression, when he crushed his 
way and his fat person, not ‘ perfumed like a 
milliner,’ before me, and thrust his long sword 
over his shoulder into my face, I struck his 
toledo up, and pushed him back with my elbow. 
He looked ten thousand daggers, and twisted 
his long moustachios most savagely; and I was 
not aware that I had underrated his dignity, 
until I saw my friend ushered up in his turn 
among the nobles, to receive the embraces of 
his Excellency. ‘The acollade fraternelle be- 
tween his Lordship and the boy- King next took 
place; after which ceremony we all remounted 
our elephants, and having given his Majesty a 
quarter of an hour's start, in order to allow of 
his reaching the palace before us, we followed 
him to the ‘ Mahratta Camp.’ ”’ ii. 58—66. 





Woman, in her Social and Domestic Charac- 


ter. By Mrs. John Sandford. London, 
1831. Longman & Co. 


Tue perusal of this little volume has deepened 
our conviction in the truth of a remark made 
in aformer Atheneum, that, in books, women 
rarely make good Mentors to women. Any 
real insight into the heart and opinions of 
the sex—any high estimate of their duties, 
must not be sought in the ethical writings of 
women. Even those who have the power, 
seldom go lower than the surface of their 
subject, and, admitting that they see, they 
rarely expound the whole truth: and why? 





because they indite moralities concerning 


— ———— ——es 
— 


and often enunciates important truths; the 


| fear of man somewhat departs from her mind, 


and she becomes (by comparison) free, na- 
tural, and unconventional. We must re-as- 
sert, that, whatever else they can do, they 
hardly ever advise the sex in print, without 
injuring the great and holy cause of female 
improvement. They are timid, and tempo- 
rize from complaisance; or they have not 
comprehensive minds, and temporize from 
weakness ; or they sigh under the conyen- 
tionalities that environ them, and temporize 
from policy : but in allcases, they temporize, 


| Some forty years ago, a few female spirits, 


in their eagerness to extend the rights of 
cultivation, made shipwreck of many things, 
without which, cultivation isa curse. That 


| reign of audacity among female moralists, 


was succeeded by the reign of timidity ; and 
the present little volume, by Mrs. John Sand- 
ford, offers no views brighter, bolder, or more 
enlarged, than Mrs. Chapone, or Mrs, Pris- 
cilla Wakefield, offered long ago. In faet, 
the claim on behalf of female intellect, is 
couched in a far humbler tone, the sphere of 


| female duty is made far narrower, and the 


avowals of female inferiority and folly, are 
ungracefully frequent and severe. We can 
hardly recollect a virtue or an accomplish- 
ment, inculcated without some reference to 
the pleasure of man; that is not less set forth 


| as rendering the possessor a more valuable 


possession : now, a woman, with all her social 
dependence, can never cease to be a separate 
and responsible intelligence ; but Mrs. Sand- 
ford’s ultra doctrines of adaptation, amalga- 
mation, and subordination, go far to make 
this forgotten. Mental culture is treated asa 
higher branch of cookery, and recommended, 
as were dict-drinks and possets in antique 
books of pharmacy. It is possible to sensualize 
knowledge; and this is done when the main 
motive given for its pursuit is, to please—no 
matter whom, or what, but to please. The 
same may be said of moral duty ;—inculcated 
on any other than broad general principles 
which appeal equally and indiscriminately 
to all human beings, it is a false thing; a 
fashion, not a truth. What, in a Mentor, 
an be much worse than the following style 
of praising a virtue ?— 

“ Gentleness is, indeed, the talisman of woman. 
To interest the feelings is to her much easier 
than to convince the judgment; and the heart 
far more accessible to her influence than the 
head. She never gains so much as by conces- 
sion, and is never so likely to succeed as when 
she seems to yield. 

“ Gentleness prepossesses at first sight : it in- 
sinuates itself into the ’vantage ground, and 
gains the best position by surprise. Whilst a 
display of skill and strength calls forth a coun- 
ter array, gentleness at once disarms opposition, 
and wins the day before it is contested.” p. 14. 

Again :— 

“The mere suspicion of irreligion lowers 4 
woman in general esteem. It implies almost 4 
reflection on her character, for morality cannot 
be secure without religion. A woman must 
hold no converse with the enemies of either. 
She knows that the romance, which invests im- 
piety with the charm of sentiment, must not lie 
upon her table; nor must she be supposed to be 
acquainted with the poem, which decks out vice 
with the witchery of song. 





| themselves, under a paralyzing fear of man ; 


| inculcate, is subserv’ent to the opinions and 
| tastes of man. It is otherwise, when a woman 
writes fiction: she then fancies herself veiled, 


| because all that they decry, and all that they | 


“ Religion is indeed a woman’s panoply, and 
no one who wishes her happiness would divest 
| her of it; no one who appreciates her virtues 
| would weaken their best security.” p. 36, 
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Queries—Does Mrs. Sandford think the 
Ten Commandments exclusively of the femi- 
nine gender? or does she think expediency 
a noble motive ? or is religion a great game 
of “ Profit and Loss’’? 

The germ of many faults in Mrs. Sand- 
ford’s book lies in her low estimate of the 
female understanding. The following sen- 
tences are a first-rate admission :—- 

“The great end of knowledge is to learn to 
think; and of this women are quite capable. 
They are capable of moral and intellectual ef- 
forts; and the more they improve their mental 
faculties, the more useful will they be, and the 
higher will they rise in the social scale.” p- 89. 

This style of writing reminds us of a pas- 
sage in the preface to two reverend quartos 
published in 1779, wherein the author, after 
intimating that he writes solely for the in- 
struction and amusement of the fair sex, de- 
clares, with a fine spirit of consideration, 
that he has carefully studied plainness of 
language, and has wholly omitted all words 
that are not English. Kind, considerate, 
humane, dead Dr. Alexander, wert thou alive, 
and were we of woman kind, how much ra- 
ther would we fall into thy hands, than into 
Mrs. John Sandford's! We have been ac- 
customed to think, that, within the last thirty 
years, women have fairly entitled themselves 
to intellectual honours,—and that, whatever 





room may remain for improvement, our | 


authoresses are altogether a creditable por- 
tion of the literary light infantry. True, 
there are no grenadiers among them; but 
they keep step, march in time, have an ex- 
cellent band, and stand to their colours, as 
well as their betters. Concerning women of 
letters, Mrs. Sandford utters grave discourse, 
which, had Swift met with in Bishop Burnet, 
he would have characterized as “ dark non- 
sense”; and had we, who know very many 
of these women, any conviction that Mrs. 
S$. knew one, we should have passed her 
strictures with a sigh. She has fears that 
women are being spoiled by over-estima- 
tionm—would have them cultivated as, of old, 
the laity were to be taught, far enough 
for slavish conviction, not far enough for in- 
dependent conviction. She also opines that 
they obtain literary reputation too easily 
—and that criticism is over-complaisant to 
their efforts. 


She gives a striking sketch of | 


amodish bas bleu, with her “speech, a jargon | 
of hard terms and words, of Johnsonian | 


length,""—which, doubtless, our literary rea- 
ders will admire for its graphic truth. Women 
of letters have faults, and we know them 
thoroughly; but they are not the faults pointed 
out by Mrs. J. Sandford: and hers is not 
the way to cure them. She does, however, 
polnt out a few instances of female superio- 
rity, and names, amongst others, the vener- 
able Joanna Baillie, as “a living reminis- 
cence” of ‘The Legend of Sappho’ :—that 
lady of the lyre, two lovers, and a leap, has 
been a great misfortune to after-poetesses ; 
all are compared to her, she to all, and all 
without justice. ‘ Again,” says our autho- 
tess, “an unsound judgment is found in 
many women of attainment—[was a man 
never a clever fool?}. We are surprised to see 
somuch weakness combined with so much 
acquirement, and to meet a woman who can 
talk Greek, without being able to act common 
sense,” 

“ Talk Greek!” unless the lady mean Ro- 
mai, we fancy she would, indeed, be sure 


| supply it at once. 





prised, not merely to hear a woman, but 
even a candidate for the mitre, converse in 
the language of Homer! If Mrs. Sandford is 
really acquainted with such a “talking bird,”’ 
she also probably knows its fellow wonders, 
the “golden tree and the singing water.” 
But we must conclude ; all the faults of the 
book proceed from a mean notion of female 
capacity, and a stern estimate of female 
duties. The book contains many shrewd, sen- 
sible remarks; but it will not advance, it will 
rather impede the progress of really rational 
treaiment and education of women. Mrs. 
Sandford does not comprehend the transition 
state, through which women, no less than 
men, are passing. With the exception of 
some passages in the chapters on Female 
Romance, there is a hard, cold, dry spirit 
afloat. But those passages are admirable, 
both in feeling and in thought ; and though 
we have deprecated so much in the book, 
we respect the earnest, well-intentioned, up- 
right author. 





Tales of the Alhambra. By Washington 
Irving. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1832. Col- 
burn & Bentley. 


In the works of Washington Irving there is 
more polished elegance than rough strength: 
he is always graceful and neat, flowing and 
harmonious ; he has few errors either in lan- 
guage or in sentiment; his art in blending 
the humorous with the pathetic is not little, 
nor is he deficient in knowledge of human 
nature, nor unskilful in the delineation of 
human character. He has, however, less of 
simplicity and vigour than we wish; his 
imagination cannot exercise much power 
over the past: his American characters far 
surpass all his other delineations. ‘The pre- 
sent work dawned on his fancy as he mused 
amid the magnificent ruins of the Alhambra; 
it has been his wish to recall the days when 
the Moors ruled in the fairest provinces of 
Spain, and when deeds of arms were frequent 
between them and their Spanish neighbours. 
To recall the dead to life, to make them move 
and act in character, requires a genius of a high 
order; nor can we withhold the praise from 
the author, of having in several of his stories 
succeeded in this difticult art. We are, how- 
ever, of opinion that his success in delineat- 
ing from the living is at least equal to his 
drawings from the dead,—and were proof of 
this required, the present volumes would 
Indeed, we know of few 
who can equal him in the art of transferring 
living and breathing flesh and blood to his 
canvas. On his way to the Alhambra he 
describes the people and the land—in the 
following passage Spain lies before us as clear 
and plain as the landscape at our window :-— 
“ And here, before setting forth, let me in- 
dulge in a few previous remarks on Spanish 
scenery and Spanish travelling. Many are apt 
to picture Spain to their imaginations as a soft 
southern region, decked out with all the luxu- 
riant charms of voluptuous Italy. On the con- 
trary, though there are exceptions in some of 
the maritime provinces, yet, for the greater 
part, it is a stern, melancholy country, with 
rugged mountains, and long sweeping plains, 
destitute of trees, and indescribably silent and 
lonesome, partaking of the savage and solitary 
character of Africa. What adds to this silence 
and loneliness, is the absence of singing-birds, 
a natural consequence of the want of groves 
and hedgess The yulture and the eagle are 


seen wheeling about the mountain-cliffs, and 
soaring over the plains, and groups of shy bus- 
tards stalk about the heaths; but the myriads 
of smaller birds, which animate the whole face 
of other countries, are met with in but few pro- 
vinces in Spain, and in those chiefly among the 
orchards and gardens which surround the habi- 
tations of man. 

“ In the interior provinces the traveller occa- 
sionally traverses great tracts cultivated with 
grain as far as the eye can reach, waving at 
times with verdure, at other times naked and 
sunburnt, but he looks round in vain for the 
hand that has tilled the soil. At length, he 
perceives some village on a steep hill, or rugged 
crag, with mouldering battlements and ruined 
watch-tower ; a strong-hold, in old times, against 
civil war or Moorish inroad; for the custom 
among the peasantry of congregating together 
for mutual protection, is still kept up in most 
parts of Spain, in consequence of the maraud- 
ings of roving freebooters. 

“ But though a great part of Spain is defi- 
cient in the garniture of groves and forests, and 
the softer charms of ornamental cultivation, yet 
its scenery has something of a high and lofty 
character to compensate the want. It partakes 
something of the attributes of its people; and 
I think that I better understand the proud, 
hardy, frugal, and abstemious Spaniard, his 
manly defiance of hardships, and contempt of 
effeminate indulgences, since I have seen the 
country he inhabits. 

“There is something, too, in the sternly 
simple features of the Spanish landscape, that 
impresses on the soul a feeling of sublimity. 
The immense plains of the Castiles and of La 
Mancha, extending as far as the eye can reach, 
derive an interest from their very nakedness 
and immensity, and have something of the 
solemn grandeur of the ocean. In ranging over 
these boundless wastes, the eye catches sight 
here and there of a straggling herd of cattle 
attended by a lonely herdsman, motionless as a 
statue, with his long slender pike tapering up 
like a lance into the air; or, beholds a long 
train of mules slowly moving along the waste 
like a train of camels in the desert; or, a single 
herdsman, armed with blunderbuss and stiletto, 
and prowling over the plain. Thus the country, 
the habits, the very looks of the people, have 
something of the Arabian character. ‘The ge- 
neral insecurity of the country is evinced in the 
universal use of weapons. The herdsman in the 
field, the shepherd in the plain, has his musket + 
and his knife. The wealthy villager rarely 
ventures to the market-town without his tra- 
buco, and, perhaps, a servant on foot with a 
blunderbuss on his shoulder; and the most 
petty journey is undertaken with the prepara- 
tion of a warlike enterprise.” i. 4—7. 

The people, too, are delineated with the 
same fresh and graphic fidelity :— 

“The dangers of the road produce also a 
mode of travelling, resembling, on a diminutive 
scale, the caravans of the east. The arrieros, 
or carriers, congregate in convoys, and set off 
in large and well-armed trains on appointed 
days 5 while additional travellers swell their 
number, and contribute to their strength. In 
this primitive way is the commerce of the coun- 
try carried on. The muleteer is the general 
medium of traffic, and the legitimate traverser 
of the land, crossing the peninsula from the 
Pyrenees and the Asturias to the Alpuxarras, 
the Serrania de Ronda, and even to the gates of 
Gibraltar. He lives frugally and hardily: his 
alforjas of coarse cloth hold his scanty stock of 
provisions; a leathern bottle hanging at his 
saddle-bow, contains wine or water, for a supply 

+ Mr. Irving is certainly wrong in this assertion, and 
we need not offer further proof than that no person 
can carry a gun in Spaig without @ licencefor which 
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across barren mountains and thirsty plains. A 
mule-cloth spread upon the ground, is his bed 
at night, and his pack-saddle is his pillow. His 
low, but clean-limbed and sinewy form betokens 
strength ; his complexion is dark and sunburnt; 
his eye resolute, but quiet in its expression, 
except when kindled by sudden emotion; his 
demeanour is frank, manly, and courteous, and 
he never passes you without a grave salutation : 
‘Dios guarde a usted!’ ‘ Va ustad con Dios, 
Caballero!’ ‘ God guard you! God be with you, 
Cavalier!’ 

** As these men have often their whole for- 
tune at stake upon the burthen of their mules, 
they have their weapons at hand, slung to their 
saddles, and ready to be snatched out for despe- 
rate defence. But their united numbers render 
them secure against petty bands of marauders, 
and the solitary bandolero, armed to the teeth, 
and mounted on his Andalusian steed, hovers 
about them, like a pirate about a merchant 
convoy, without daring to make an assault. 

“ The Spanish muleteer has an inexhaustible 
stock of songs and ballads, with which to be- 
guile his incessant wayfaring. The airs are ruce 
and simple, consisting of but few inflexions. 
These he chaunts forth with a loud voice, and 
long drawling cadence, seated sideways on his 
mule, who seems to listen with infinite gravity, 
and to keep time with his paces, to the tune. 
The couplets thus chaunted, are often old tra- 
ditional romances about the Moors, or some 
legend of a saint, or some love-diity; or what 
is still more frequent, some ballad about a bold 
contrabandista, or hardy bandolero, for the 
smuggler and the robber are poetical heroes 
among the common people of Spain. Often, 
the song of the muleteer is composed at the in- 
stant, and relates to some local scene, or some 
incident of the journey. This talent of singing 
and improvising is frequent in Spain, and is 
said to have been inherited from the Moors. 
There is something wildly pleasing in listening 
to these ditties among the rude and lonely scenes 
that they illustrate; accompanied, as they are, 
by the occasional jingle of the mule-bell. 

“ It has a most picturesque effect also to meet 
a train of muleteers in some mountain-pass. 
First you hear the bells of the leading mules, 
breaking with their simple melody the stillness 
of the airy height; or, perhaps, the voice of the 
muleteer admonishing some tardy or wandering 
animal, or chaunting, at the full stretch of his 
lungs, some traditionary ballad. At length 
you see the mules slowly winding along the 
cragged defile, sometimes descending precipi- 
tous cliffs, so as to present themselves in full 
relief against the sky, sometimes toiling up the 
deep arid chasms below you. As they approach, 
you descry their gay decorations of worsted tufts, 
tassels, and saddle-cloths, while, as they pass 
by, the ever-ready trabuco slung behind the 
packs and saddles, gives a hint of the insecurity 
of the road.” i. 7—11. 

The following is a softer picture; the 
painting has the same fine ease and grace, 
and light and shade :— 

“While we were supping with our Draw- 
cansir friend, we heard the notes of a guitar, 
and the click of castaiiets, and presently a 
chorus of voices singing a popular air. In fact, 
mine host had gathered together the amateur 
singers and musicians, and the rustic belles of 
the neighbourhood, and on going forth, the 
court-yard of the inn presented a scene of true 
Spanish festivity. We took our seats with mine 
host and hostess and the commander of the 
patrol, under the archway of the court; the 
guitar passed from hand to hand, but a jovial 
shoe-maker was the Orpheus of the place. He 
was a pleasant-looking fellow, with huge black 
whiskers; his sleeves were rolled up to his 
elbows, he touched the guitar with masterly 
skill, and sang little amorous ditties with an 





expressive leer at the women, with whom he 
was evidently a favourite. He afterwards danced 
a fandango with a buxom Andalusian damsel, 
to the great delight of the spectators. But none 
of the females present could compare with mine 
host’s pretty daughter, Pepita, who had slipped 
away and made her toilette for the occasion, 
and had covered her head with roses; and who 
distinguished herself in a bolero with a hand- 
some young dragoon. We had ordered our host 
to let wine and refreshment circulate freely 
among the company, yet, though there was a 
motley assembly of soldiers, muleteers, and vil- 
lagers, no one exceeded the bounds of sober 
enjoyment. The scene was a study for a paint- 
er: the picturesque group of dancers, the troop- 
ers in their half military dresses, the peasantry 
wrapped in their brown cloaks; nor must I 
omit to mention the old meagre Alguazil, in a 
short black cloak, who took no notice of any- 
thing going on, but sat in a corner diligently 
writing by the dim light of a huge copper 
lamp, that might have figured in the days of 
Don Quixote.” i. 18—20. 

We are not sure that the ‘ Tales of the 
Alhambra’ will augment the fame of Wash- 
ington Irving: thev will, however, detract 
nothing from it, and that is high praise. 





CaBinet CYCLOP2zDIA. 
History of Spain. Vol. WU. Longman & 
Co. 


Tue same indefatigable research, and the 
same general accuracy which marked the 
first volume, and received our warmest com- 
mendation, equally distinguish the present. It 
embraces a great part of the Mohammedan 
domination, and the history of the kingdoms 
of Asturias, Leon, and Castile, from Pelayo, 
to the death of Ferdinand the Catholic. The 
narrative is admirably condensed; but no 
power of learning or patience could compress 
into a pocket volume the many stirring 
events which marked the period—it, in con- 
sequence, but too much resembles a chrono- 
logical table. 

Although we are inclined to give the wri- 
ter the greatest credit for a rigid examination 
of his authorities, we are of opinion, that 
critical scepticism has upon occasions been 
carried too far; as when he all but denies the 
existence of the Cid. From what is said of 
Risco’s manuscript, we feel assured that the 
writer has not read Quintana’s work—and 
we the more regret this, convinced that he 
would otherwise have abridged that life in 
his note, rather than have repeated the fabu- 
lous exaggerations of the romances. A more 
important objection, is the want of informa- 
tion, relating to the political institutions. In 
this respect, the work is emasculated enough 
to pass under a censorship, and to have had 
its title-page graced or disgraced with “ En 
la Imprenta Real.” We trust this will be cor- 
rected, so far as is now possible, in the sub- 
sequent volumes. However, after all fair 
allowances have been made, we think it due 
to the writer, be he who he may, to repeat, 
that we know of no History of Spain that 
equals this for general accuracy and histori- 
cal research—it was much wanted, and will 
be a valuable addition to every library. 








A Queer Book. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
1832. Edinburgh, Blackwood ; London, 
Cadell. 

Ir has been whispered for some time among 

our literary coteries, that ‘The Queer Book,’ 











in the announcements of Blackwood, was no 
other than a satiric work, in which the author 
of ‘The Spy,’ and the ‘Chaldee Manuscript,’ 
had vowed that he would draw a full-length 
portrait of our proud metropolis, with all its 
people, high and low, rich and poor, illiterate 
and learned. This spread a general alarm 
amongst all those who had “held the hare 
and hunted her,” with the poet of Altrive, 
All who had criticized his mountain manners 
—his Yarrow tone of voice—his attachment 
to pleasant drinks—his amusing vanity—his 
love of singing his own songs, and speaking 
of his own merits or defects,—or who had 
smiled at his ingenious scale of birth-right, 
by which he proved that he was a greater 
poet than Burns—all felt qualmish and un- 
easy : but now the flutter of their bosoms may 
be stilled, for, instead of being a book bitter, 
biting and personal, it is a volume of harm- 
less verse, treating of love, war, and witch- 
craft. It is, nevertheless, a Queer Book—so 
wild, and yet so natural—so strange, and yet 
so true to popular belief, that we are inclined 
to rank many of its pages with the most suc- 
cessful of all the poet’s attempts, saving 
always the incomparable ‘ Kilmeny.’ He 
offends here, as often as he does elsewhere, 
against good taste in various of his delinea- 
tions; nor is he so credible in some of his 
legends—‘ The Witch of Ezdale Moor,’ for 
instanee—as we have seen him; he has also 
his full quantity of weak lines; but then 
there is such a mingled dash of pathos and 
humour—so much real, natural, unaffected 
vigour, that we cannot help loving the strains 
of his moorland harp, and rejoicing in his 
joy, or sorrowing with his sorrow. 

There are six and twenty pieces altogether 
in this volume, and not one of them without 
merit : some of them, indeed, are in concep- 
tion and handling but little to our liking, 
such as ‘ The Witch of Ezdale Moor,’ and 
‘ Jock Tait’s imaginary Visit to Hell;’ still, 
genius, and that of a singular kind, is present 
in the worst. ‘Elen of Reigh’ is a sweet 
poem: the commencement, though beautiful, 
is unequal to the rest :— 


Have you never heard of Elen of Reigh, 
‘The fairest flower of the North Countrie ? 
The maid that left all maidens behind, 

In all that was lovely, sweet, and kind: 

As sweet as the breeze o’er beds of balm, 
As happy and gay as the gamesome lamb, 
As light as the feather that dances on high, 
As blith as the lark in the breast of the sky, 
As modest as young rose that blossoms too soon, 
As mild as the breeze on a morning of June ; 
Her voice was the music’s softest key, 

And her form the comeliest symmetry. 


But let bard describe her smile who can, 
For that is beyond the power of man ; 
There never was pen that hand could frame, 
Nor tongue that falter’d at maiden’s name, 
Could once a distant tint convey 
Of its lovely and benignant ray. 

You have seen the morning’s folding vest 

Hang dense and pale upon the east, 

As if an angel’s hand had strewn 

The dawning’s couch with the eider down, 

And shrouded with a curtain gray 

The cradle of the infant day? 

And ’mid this orient dense and pale, 

‘Through one small window of the veil, 

You have seen the sun’s first radiant hue 

Lightening the dells and vales of dew, 

With smile that seem’d through glory’s rim 

From dwellings of the cherubim ; 

And you have thought, with holy awe, 

A lovelier sight you never saw, 

Scorning the heart who dared to doubt it? 

Alas! you little knew about it! 

At beauty’s shrine you ne’er have knelt, 

Nor felt the flame that I have felt ; 

Nor chanced the virgin smile to see 

Of beauty’s model, Elen of Reigh! 

‘The poem most to our liking, is called 

‘Colin and Kate, a Sunday Pastoral ;’ it 18 
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at once arch and pious, humorous and pathe- 
tic—the hero and heroine had set out for the 
kirk; but, in beguiling the way with con- 
versation, they were too late for the sermon, 
and so took to the sunny hill-side, and did 
their best to be happy :— 
COLIN. 

Whisht, Kate! an’ speerna that again~ 

There’s maybe mae to blame than ane ; 

There are some things ’tween man and maid 

Mair natural to be thought than said ; 

But now, our resting-place is here,— 

Come to my side, my comely dear, 

Close to my side, nor ance avert 

The vision dearest to my heart. 

Look round you, Kate ; the scene you see 

Is wild as mountain scene can be ; 

Here sit we in a hollow swarth, 

Scoop’d from the bosom o’ the earth ; 

Our palace-wall the shaggy fell ; 

Our couch of state the heather-bell ; 

‘The sounding rivulet, combined 

With music of the mountain wind, 

The only anthem which we list ; 

Our canopy the yielding mist ; 

Yet here, within our desert den, 

Far frae the walks and eyes of men, 

Think o’ our heavenly Maker’s kindness, 

For a’ our sins an’ mental blindness; 

Beyond the bliss o’ kingly bowers 

An earthly happiness is ours. 

O Katie, when this scene I spy, 

Imbedded in thy deep-blue eye 

Like a wee vision o’ the mind, 

A dream of heave» and earth combined, 

My ardent soul is all on flame 

With a delight that wants a name— 

A flame so holy an’ divine, 

An angel’s heart might envy mine. 

My own wrapt image, too, I see, 

As if I stood ’twixt heaven and thee— 

Forbid it, a’ ye powers above ! 

An’ oh, forgie this tear o’ love! 

For ne’er was vision so complete 

In window of a soul so sweet. 

KATE, 

Colin, I likena sic pathetics ; 

When chaps get into their poetics, 

They rave on like the winter winds, 

An’ mischief whiles comes in their minds : 

Sae, that I still may haud you dear, 

An’ keep you sober and sincere, 

Kneel down upon that purple lea, 

An’ pray to God for you an’ me— 

The path o’ grace has a beginning, 

An’ praying winna gang wi’ sinning ; 

*Tis sweet an’ comely to express 

Our homage ia the wilderness, 

An’ train our youthfu’ minds away 

Frae courting on the Sabbath day. 


Colin, without another word, 
Kneel’d down upon the lonely sward, 
His comely face turn’d to the sky, 
With ardour in his dark blue eye; 
And thus unto his God he pray’d, 
As near as ’t can in rhyme be said :— 
o * * 7. 
COLIN. 

We have no earthly thing to crave ; 
We are more than happy with what we have : 
We have youth and health, and love beside, 
And thee for our father and our guide ; 
Thy own blue heavens smiling o’er us; 
Religion, hope, and the world before us ; 
And all we can do, is to express 
Our gratitude and our thankfulness. 


One blessing would earthly hope fulfil, 
If’tis accordant with thy will: 
May we two, kneeling thee before, 
Be join’d as one for evermore ! 
And that a prospect may remain, 
Of acting earthly scenes again ; 
May she be as a fruitful vine —— 
KATE, 
Stop, Colin,stop! I canna join! 
Ye may pray for marriage gin ye will, 
To think of that can do no ill; 
Its sinless joys our God will grant them— 
We ’ll pray for bairnies when we want them. 
Ye cou’dna ask for aught that’s worse, 
Than the heaviest portion 0’ woman’s curse. 
COLIN. 
Ah, my dear Kate! gin ye be spared, 
You ’ll change your chime on that award. 
If pure affection ’s from above, 
If *‘ love is heaven, and heaven is love.” 
If loveliness conceived may be, 
Can eye a sight so lovely see, 
As a young comely mother’s rest, 
With sweet babe to her bosom press’d ; 
Its round and chubby cheek laid low, 
Misshapen on her breast of snow ? 
Ah, Kate! if pure, unmingled bliss 
Be found in life’s imperfectness, 





All love, all fondness is outdone 
By mother’s o’er her first-born son : 
That glow is bright, its workings kind, 
Calm, chasten’d, ardent, yet refined. 
I think—O ! may | be forgiven— 
‘That nought can lovelier be in heaven, 
Far less upon the earth below ; 
Methinks | see the vision now—— 

What, Katie, do ye rue our meeting ? 
I think ye’re fuffing now, an’ greeting? 

KATE. 

Tuts ! what for will ye speak sae queer, 
Of things unmeet for maiden’s ear? 
I canna bide that stuff sae sensuous, 
It sounds like something that’s licentious : 
Yet these are truths the heart that strike—- 
Ye may pray for babies gin ye like. 

We have praised the verse of this volume: 
it has other merits—the printing is truly 
beautiful ; the paper excellent, and the whole 
getting up superior to any work we have had 
lately from the shop of Blackwood. 





Calabria during a Military Residence of 
Three Years ; in a Series of Letters. By 
a General Officer of the French Army. 
From an Original MS. London, 1832. 
Wilson. 


WE opened this volume with good hopes, and 
have not been disappointed. A military re- 
sidence in Calabria in the years 1807, 8,9 and 
10, was not indeed likely to offer a French 
officer any very advantageous opportunities 
for studying the manners and character of 
the people, or of pushing his researches much 
beyond the direct line of his military adven- 
tures : but, galloped over as Italy has been of 
late years, Calabria still remains a terra 
incognita; and we could not fail to glean 
some information from any work written 
in plain sincerity, and without affectation. 
To this praise the present volume is fairly 
entitled. The character of the work is writ- 
ten intelligibly in every page: there is no 
pretension about it; it is not eked out 
with weighty compilations and discussions 
about the locality of ancient cities, and the 
ancient names of mountain torrents; it is 
a living picture, such as Calabria presented 
it to the writer; his three years’ residence 
is fairly described as a brisk brigand hunt 
from first to last—adventures by flood and 
field in a country of romantic beauty and 
interest, with the faithful observations of a 
sensible man on the cities and people as they 
passed under his observations. It is not, 
therefore, a work to be critically examined, 
and, after an acknowledgment that we have 
passed some hours very pleasantly in the 
reading of it, we shall proceed at once to 
make a few extracts. 

The following account of the passage of 
Campoternese will a little startle those who 
have faith in the eternal sunshine of southern 
Italy; and our own experience can testify to 
its general accuracy :— 

“On the morning of the 2nd of December I 
was directed to ascertain whether the passage 
of the torrent was practicable. The country 
people who accompanied me sounded the ford- 
able parts, and assured me the water had con- 
siderably subsided, so that in two hours more 
we could pass over in perfect safety. Eventu- 
ally the battalion got off from this dangerous 
spot without any accident; but the greatest dif- 
ficulties yet awaited us. As the torrent had 
retarded our march, we had yet twenty miles to 
go before we could reach our provision depot at 
Castrovillari, and at this season it is dark before 
five o’clock. * * * 

“ As we advanced, a hail-storm of the most 
piercing cold, pelted incessantly against our 





limbs, which were already benumbed from cross- 
ing the torrent. The tempest still continued 
to increase in violence, till, sweeping over the 
immense plateau which crowned the mountain, 
it blew a tremendous hurricane, terribly grand 
and appalling. We were too far advanced to 
retire. It would, however, have been prudent 
to return to the village of Rotonda, but we 
feared that repeated delays on our march, might 
subject us to censure. We advanced then, with 
extreme difficulty, struggling against a furious 
wind, which dashed its sharp, penetrating hail 
against our faces. Several soldiers, overcome 
with cold, and whose energies were exhausted, 
dropped down from faintness, and'perished in the 
midst of the snow, before any assistance could be 
rendered to them. The near approach of night 
made our position the more critical. At length, 
after having struggled for three hours, against 
all the agonies of death, the battalion gained the 
other side of this direful mountain, whence a 
rapid descent brought us speedily to the plain 
below. * * * 

“We were very uneasy about the fate of those 
men who had remained behind, and of our bag- 
gage: theyonly arrived after having made aconsi- 
derable round toavoid the torrents and the marshy 
swamps of the plain. The officer commanding 
the escort informed us, that the muleteers, de- 
claring their inability to encounter the storm, 
had pointed out the huts of some charcoal-burn- 
ers, where the detachment took refuge. The 
following day, on crossing the mountain, he found 
twenty-two soldicrs of the battalion stretched 
dead in the snow.” p..12—19. 


So little is known of the cities of Calabria, 
that we shall extract a notice of one or two. 


Nicastro. 

“ Nicastro is a large, well-built town, situated 
at the entrance of hither Calabria. The woody 
hills with which it is almost surrounded, and 
the lofty towers of an old castle that commands 
it, give to the place an appearance quite ro- 
mantic and picturesque. 

“We have spent two days in exploring the 
localities of t!.e bay, with which it is necessary 
that we make ourselves well acquainted. The 
mountains that environ it stretch out towards 
the sea.on the one side as far as Cape Suvero, 
and on the other as far as the point on which 
the little town of Pizzo is built. This space, form- 
ing a circular tract of about twenty-five miles, is 
partly covered by a thick forest, and traversed 
by two rivers, the Angitola and the Amato, 
whose waters, not having sufficient vent, render 
the soil marshy and the air humid: two circum- 
stances which, though favourable to vegetation, 
are still most injurious to health, for they never 
fail to generate diseases in the hot months. 
That part which is not inundated, produces 
Turkey corn in abundance, and this constitutes 
the principal support of the inhabitants; in the 
low grounds there are large plantations of rice, 
and we met with some sugar-canes which were 
perfectly well-grown. Olives, rising to the 
height of forest-trees, spread over all the upper 
tracts, but the oil is of a bad flavour, and used 
only in manufactories. A number of farm-houses 
and fine country-seats are scattered over the 
whole plain, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Nicastro. This charming region, from which 
the confined waters might very easily be re- 
moved by a free issue, never experiences any 
of the rigours of winter. So soon as the au- 
tumnal rains have ceased, the softest and most 
equal temperature renders it a delightful abode. 
The mountains, on which are seen a great num~- 
ber of villages and detached dwellings, present 
a singularly pleasing aspect; and from the great 
fertility of the soil, the inhabitants might lay up 
abundant and varied stores, did they but know 
how to avail themselves of the vast bounty 
offered to them by indulgent nature.” 73—75. 
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Monteleone. 


“Monteleone is built upon a little eminence, 
which commands a vast elevated platform, situ- 
ated between the bay of St. Euphemia, that of 
Gioia, the chain of the Apennines, and the sea. 
A magnificent spectacle presents itself on every 
side, and the view is crowned in the distance by 
the bluish smoke of Etna. The appearance of 
this little town, surrounded by a castle encom- 
passed with fine trees, is equally pleasing and 
picturesque. Its population is about seven 
thousand souls. It has some streets regularly 
built, and embellished with fine houses. Lofty 
mountains, covered with forests, rising majes- 
tically close to the town, secure it from the 
winds and hoar frosts of the north; the springs 
which issue from the foot of these mountains 
fertilize the surrounding country, and moderate 
the excessive heat of summer, rendering this 
town a most agreeable abode at every season of 
the year.” 121—2. 

The Route from Palmi to Scylla. 

“ Palmi, built upon the sea-coast at the foot 
of Monte Corona, is one of the finest towns 
that can be met with in any country. Destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1783, it has been rebuilt 
on a regular plan. The centre of the town 
is occupied by a grand square, with a superb 
fountain playing in the midst of it. The sur- 
rounding country is delightful, and the inhabi- 
tants have an appearance of health and comfort 
rarely to be found in Calabria. On setting out 
from Palmi to Scylla we entered a forest of 
chesnut-trees, whose height was prodigious. * * 

“On quitting these fine chesnut-trees, we 
beheld all at once, and as if by enchantment, a 
view so transporting, that an involuntary burst 
of surprise and admiration escaped us. The 
Strait which separates Sicily from Calabria, 
always animated by a great number of ships and 
small craft, which cross each other in every 
direction, produces an extraordinary effect. In 
the distance is seen the superb Messina, with 
its magnificent harbour and splendid country, 
covered with beautiful seats. Towns, villages, 
and palaces are grouped together on the accli- 
vity of mountains covered with the finest ver- 
dure; lastly, that vast colossal mass, Mount 
/Etna, which by turns fertilizes and ravages 
Sicily, terminates a horizon, the charms of 
which are inexpressible. Setting out before day- 
light to contemplate the height of the moun- 
tain, we beheld the sun’s earliest rays emerging 
from the bosom of the deep and gilding the 
summit of the volcano, which is covered with 
eternal snows. The moment being favourable 
to distinguish, at least in distant perspective, 
the varied beauties of this sublime picture, we 
remained admiring it till the instant when the 
sun, expanding its light over every object, 
gave an equal tinge to all with its vivid bril- 
liancy. After a quarter of an hour’s walk across 
some thick fern, the colour of which could 
scarcely be discerned, it was so covered with 
dust, we reached a field occupied by the 20th 
regiment, and here I learned the cause of this 
singular appearance. The regiment having been 
out at exercise very early on the morning before, 
found itself suddenly enveloped in the thick 
ashes which the wind wafted down from Mount 
Etna, and which fell in such quantities during 
a quarter of an hour, that they were obliged to 
take shelter in their barracks.” p. 112—116. 

Reggio. 

“It is impossible to imagine anything finer 
than the country round Reggio: it yields at once 
the choicest and the most varied productions. 
Numerous rivulets and springs gush forth from 
the foot of the neighbouring mountains, mean- 
dering through bowers formed of orange and 
lemon-trees, and diffusing in their progress both 
freshness and fertility. It is a vast garden, 


decked out with aromatic groves, which realize 








the beau ideal of Paradise. The sea shores 
present an enchanting prospect at all points. 
The Strait resembles a majestic river, which 
opens to itself a passage between two lofty moun- 
tains: the currents purify the air, and cause a 
breeze which moderates the great heat of the 
summer season: in a word, the climate, soil, and 
situation of Reggio, present to the imagina- 
tion all that poetical fable has invented as most 
alluring and seductive. This happy country 
carried on before the war a considerable trade 
in silk, wines, oil, and oranges.” p, 120-21. 
Orsomarzo. 

“Tt would be extremely difficult to meet 
with any situation more sublimely terrific and 
extraordinary than the spot where this village 
lies engulfed. Surrounded on all sides by gi- 
gantic mountains, terminating in conical points, 
it seems, as it were, placed at the bottom of a 
vast well. The descent is by a steep flight of 
steps, following the windings of a torrent, which 
rushes down with a loud roaring, and forms 
grand cascades. This torrent passes through 
the village, whence, finding vent through the 
narrow cleft of a rock, it fertilizes a tine well- 
cultivated country, which presents a most strik- 
ing contrast with the horror inspired by this 
hideous abyss. 

“It appears inconceivable how any human 
beings could ever have thought of fixing their 
abode in such a place. The path which follows 
the course of this torrent is cut through the 
rock.”’ p. 337-8. 

We recommend this volume to all who 
desire to pass an evening pleasantly. 





The History of Godmanchester, in the County 
of Huntingdon ; comprising its Ancient, 
Modern, Municipal, aad Ecclesiastical 
History. By Robert Fox. 8vo. London, 
1832. Baldwin & Cradock. 

* Aunciente and reverende” antiquaries, as 
we write ourselves, admirers of the quaintness 
of Verstegan, the laborious matter-of-fact of 
Dugdale, and the prosing of ‘Tom Hearne, 
we yet bid good morrow to any new labourer, 
and good speed to every antiquarian work,— 
whether embracing the “ample space and 
verge enough” of a whole county, or con- 
fining its less ambitious survey within the 
narrow limits of a single parish. We rejoice 
even in that dillettante taste for antiquities, 
which renders the literary coterie of remote 
villages, proud of the pinnacled beauty of 
their church spire—of the picturesque ruins 
of their castle—and anxious to celebrate in 
prose, or “‘ sweeter verse,” even the moulder- 
ing brass in the chancel, or the crumbling 
sculpture of the font,—because this taste 
affords a pledge, that our few remaining relics 
will be guarded with reverend care. 

No young gentleman who, with his best 
Bramah pen, has indited a sonnet to the 
market-cross of his native town, on the rose- 
tinted page of a lady’s album, would, in after 
years, when arrived at the dignity of bailiff, 
or the authority of mayor, vote for its de- 
struction ;—nor would the country gentle- 
man who, for the edification of admiring 
friends, had compiled a minute account of 
his parish church, including its three dozen 
of epitaphs, and the monument of Sir Some- 
body, wigged to the life, and attended by 
angels, gazing and wondering how they 
should heave so stout a gentleman to the 
sky, permit destruction to fall on that place 
whence he first gathered the laurels of author- 
ship; but would rather summon Mr. Gwilt, 
and at his own proper cost and charge defray 
the expense of reparation. 





But to come to the work before us, we 
sincerely commend the industry which Mr, 
Fox has exhibited in every chapter of his 
work, and the attention which has been be- 
stowed.on its “getting up.” It is, however, 
rather as supplying a deficiency in local his- 
tory, that the work is important, than for 
any very peculiar attractions in the towm 
Geodmanchester itself. ‘Towns which have 
gained a place in the general history of the 
country—or which have been the residence 
of celebrated families—or boasted the posses- 
sion of some splendid and wonder-working 
shrine—or someroyally-endowed and royally- 
protected abbey—or have become celebrated 
by the extent of their early commerce, or the 
importance or peculiarities of their ancient 
manufactures :—these are what the antiquary 
more willingly takes as his theme. Now, 
the town of Godmanchester has none of 
these sources of interest; it has, however, 
the claim of a very high antiquity, having 
been a Roman station. Subsequently to the 
Saxon conquest it became a Danish settle- 
ment, and exchanged its name for that of 
Gormundceaster, in honour of Gormund, 
more commonly termed Guthrum, the cele- 
brated Danish leader. At the period of the 
compilation of the Domesday Book, it was 
a village belonging to the king, inhabited 
only by villeins and bordars. In the reign 
of John, the “men of Gumercestr’” were 
emancipated from their state of thraldom, 
by that monarch’s grant of the manor at a 
fee farm rent of 150/. per ann.; and since 
that period the town seems to have continued 
in a prosperous state, and but slightly dis- 
turbed by those political changes which ex- 
ercised such important influence on many 
other towns. Still the “men of Gume’cestr’” 
were not without their own peculiar sources 
of discontent and annoyance, or of boast and 
rejoicing. Under the first head, we may 
place divers unconscionable proceedings of 
Sir Reginald Grey—a powerful baron in the 
reign of Edward the First, who seems to 
have been foremost in the work of obstruct- 
ing the river Ouse, which at this period was 
navigable for vessels as far as Godman- 
chester; and, in subsequent times, similar 
proceedings on the part of the Abbot of 
Ramsey and the Prior of Huntingdon, which 
ended by completely stopping the navigation. 
But then, to counterbalance this, the “ men 
of Gumecestr’ ” received an additional charter 
from Richard II., confirming to them the 
charter of John; and another from James 
the First, which is still in force. They also 
boasted numerous religious guilds and chan- 
tries, and many bequests to the poor. A free 
grammar school was also founded in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and subsequently other 
schools ;—much of the information relating 
to these is derived from original documents, 
and is curious and interesting. Should Mr. 
Fox, on any future occasion, appear be- 
fore the public, we would recommend him 
not to be so anxious after numerous autho- 
rities, for any historical or biographical fact, 
but content himself with two or three well 
selected. Standard authorities, on historical 
and antiquarian subjects, are indeed few; 
and, in the greater number of instances, in- 
formation derived from sources as nearly 
contemporaneous as the subject will admit, 
will be found the most correct. We must 
therefore protest against Hume being, in any 
instance, brought forward as authority. All 
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that he furnishes respecting the sources of 
the ancient royal revenue, will be found in 
Madox’s Exchequer ; while for public instru- 
ments and documents of every kind relating 
to the state, let the writer repair to the in- 
yaluable collection of Rymer, especially that 
new edition lately edited with such laborious 
skill, under the superintendence of the Re- 
cord Commission. Nor is it only on subjects 
of antiquarian research that an author would 
do well to inquire into the character of his 
authorities: he needs the exercise of great 
caution even in selecting from works com- 
paratively of yesterday. We wish Mr. Fox, 
in his memoir of that celebrated leader of 
the English presbyterians, Stephen Mar- 
shall, had followed this vule; he would then 
have found that Walker's ‘ History of Inde- 
pendency” is a work which even the most 
ultra-Tory is ashamed to acknowledge. The 
vulgar phrase derived from that contemptible 
book, “a set of godly cut-throats,” is a dis- 
grace to the volume, and a libel on the his- 
torical knowledge of the author ;—if the mild 
and conscientious Stephen Marshall is thus 
to be classed, what terms are to be applied 
to those who actually drew the sword? The 
day has past away, we trust, for ever, when 
men, neither deficient in sense or learning, 
applied the scurrilous epithets of “ canting 
crew” and “ presbyterian rebels,” to those 
great men who, at hazard of fortune, fame, 
and life, stood between the country and de- 
struction. 

It would be unjust, however, to con- 
clude without affording our readers some 
specimen of the information contained in this 
handsome volume: we therefore select the 
following document from the town records, 
showing that even at the close of the fifteenth 
century, villenage was not entirely disused : 

“Court holdyn at Godmynchest~ the Thurs- 

day next befor the feste of Synt Thom 
Apli A® Rgni henr vij xiijo. To this 
court cam John Fostar and Rychar Fostar, 
and delyvd to Willm Arwait and John Lax- 
ton bayliffs this lett foloyng. 

“Ryght welbeloued friendis | recommaunde 
me to you, and wher as now of late it hathe 
ben seyd and surmysed bi divs psons that 
Rychard fost~and John Fost~ schulde be villens 
and bondmen of blode to me belongying to myn 
mans of hamton and wynwyke to ther gret noys 
and detryment and for as myche as it is mede- 
full to schewe the truthe of any dowte I ascer- 
teyn you and evy of you of very truthe that 
the seyd Rychard Fostar and John Fostar bene 
free borne and of fre condicone and not bonde 
to me, nor to no man that I have wt in y® Reine 
of Yngland that I knowth,—god who have yow 
in his moste assured kepyng, gevyn undyr myn 
Synet and Synemanuell at Bokyngham Castell 
the xvith day of Decembyr. 

“ By Sy Willm Knyvett.” 

The following quaint document we insert 
for the amusement of our lady readers :— 

“Gumecester—Ad visum Franci Plegii ibm 

tent in festo Sci Michis Anno vim Caroli R. 

“Tt being proved upon the oath of M~gret 
Conyers and others taken before the Bailiffs 
(that whereas the Bailiffs by their constitutions 
had cast out gleanes and peaze out of the houses 
of divers ill-disposed psons that lay at the backs 
of their chimneys and in other places of ther 
houses in great daunger of firing both ther 
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houses and ther neighbours) that Dorothie Wal- 
poole widowe did take a fire stick in her hand 
and swore by God's blood she would set the 
gleanes and peaze the Bailifls had cast out of 
her house on fire, and bid a red plague of God 
light upon the Bailiffes and all that came with 
them and that they might rotte like dewe 
against the sunne, w fire stick being snatched 
out of her hand she took up another and swore 
she would set her house on fire were it not for 
William Maile’s house: for which her disorder 
Mr Bailiffes sent her to the stocks from whence 
she was by authority sent to the house of cor- 
reccon and ther punished according to her 
deserts and to the terror of all other lewde 
queanes not conformable to good government.” 





The Fair of May Fair. 3 vols. London, 1832. 
Colburn & Bentley. 
Tue tales which compose these volumes are 
said to be from the pen of Mrs. Gore; and 
there may be some truth in the supposition, 
for they treat of the manners and manceuv- 
ring of the gentler sex, with the sarcastic 
acuteness of one who seems both by nature 
and observation to be familiar with such 
quicksilvery topics. There are three classes 
of novel writers: the first knows all about 
the world and its ways—the second knows 
much about the workings of the human heart 
—and the third unites the knowledge of both : 
it is to the first of these classes the present 
writer properly belongs. She is shrewd, pene- 
trating, and full of worldly wisdom—she is 
also sneering and sareastic—she has taken 
accurate measure of the well-padded, curled, 
painted, and perfumed body of fashion, and 
made herself acquainted with the artificial 
manners of polished life—she is great in all 
matters concerning dress, and matrimony, 
and elopements—she discourses of those 
amiable and polished persons 
Who gave the ball or paid the visit last, 

with an air quite official and patronizing; 


and, on the whole, we know of few writers of 


the present day on whose pages, upon occa- 
sion, the courtly and the high-bred look more 
in character: but then we must leave the 
reader to determine the value of such artifi- 
cial exhibitions. 

There are six tales in these three volumes 
—viz. 1. The Flirt of Ten Seasons—2. The 
Separate Maintenance—3. Hearts and Dia- 
monds—4. A Divoree—5. My Grand-daugh- 
ter—6. The Special Licence. The names 
denote the leading characters of each, and the 
merits of the whole are nearly balanced. The 
tale most to our liking would be less accept- 
able from its nature, in extracts, than others 
one degree lower in the scale of merit, though 
it would be easy to find clever specimens in 
any of the narratives. We choose to confine 
ourselves to the ‘ Flirt of Ten Seasons,’ inas- 
much as we consider the Flirt—a certain 
Honourable Adela Richmond, and her plot- 
ting mother, Lady Germaine, as very cleverly 
drawn—or rather painted—for it came to that 
at last. The first appearance of the Flirt is 
very good :— 

“Tn marking by lustres the progress of our 
heroine through the various vicissitudes of child- 
hood, girlhood, and womanhood, we do not 
purpose to neglect those minor shades and gra- 
dations which intervene from year to year— 
from day to day—nay, hour to hour—in the pic- 
ture of life; but it is necessary to establish the 
frame-work of the canvas from that happy epoch 
of Adela’s existence which saw the harness of 
the governess laid aside, the Italian grammar 
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exchanged for the Court Guide, the muslin frock 
expanded into the brocaded train, the flaxen 
ringlets raised from her shoulders and braided 
into a Grecian contour. Lady Germaine had 
resolved that her daughter should remain a 
child till she was almost a woman ; and, now, by 
a transforming touch of the wand of Fashion, 
chose that she should become a woman, though 
almost a child. From the hour she was pre- 
sented at court, Adela found it decreed that her 
laugh should subside into a smile—her natural 
demeanour into a graceful glide—her playful 
frankness into a courteous discretion. It took 
her full a week to make her own acquaintance 
after the singular metamorphosis effected by 
Lady Germaine’s interposition.” i. 4-5. 

Adela was every way qualified for carry- 
ing on a successful campaign against man 
and the monied interest—she was young, 
lovely, high-born, and rich—she had a pas- 
sion for whatever was externally graceful and 
imposing ; and, consequently, there was little 
fear that her heart would interpose between 
her and any splendid alliance she might con- 
template; yet nothing could end more un- 
fortunately than all her speculations. She 
set the shafts of her beauty and wealth against 
a Sir Burford Raymond—a virtuoso, with 
fifteen thousand a year—and imagined that 
she had made a decided impression : the fol- 
lowing passage will show the result :— 

“It was really amusing,—at least it would 
have amused any one but Nicodemus Fagg, who 
was alone present on the occasion, and was too 
much of a manceuvrer on his own account to see 
any matter for jest in the avidity of others,—to 
observe the inventorial eye with which Lady 
Germaine made the tour of Sir Burford’s man- 
sion. All that she saw or heard was with refer- 
ence to Adela, to a liberal settlement, to a 
widow’s thirds. What cared she for Pastum or 
Pompeii,—or whether the Guido to which her 
observation was directed by Sir Burford, had 
originally graced the Houghton collection or the 
Lanfranchi palace ?—While her host was talk- 
ing to her of the incense-pots and paterz in use 
among the Pheenicians, exhibiting an unimpugn- 
able specimen of Corinthian metal, or rehearsing 
the beauties of the-sardonyx of Polycrates while 
he paraded a chalice adorned with studs of that 
precious gem,—Lady Germaine was secretly 
reverting to the possibility that all these trea- 
sures might be made heir-looms, and alienated 
from the personalty so precious to the cupidity 
of widowhood. The only interest vouchsafed by 
the dowager to the objects placed before her 
eyes, arose from a doubt concerning their re- 
convertibility into the currency from whence 
they sprang: the only care entertained by the 
daughter, in surveying the home she was already 
determined to render her own, arose from in- 
certitude whether a suite so encumbered with 
objects of virti, were favourable to fashionable 
hospitality ?—She almost doubted whether Sir 
Burford would not prove too blue to be a giver 
of balls. 

“ But this was a minor point to Lady Ger- 
maine. The Hon. Lady Raymond, of Langdale 
House and Seamore Place, would be quite enough 
of a personage to satisfy her ambition for her 
daughter. Sir Burford, it is true, was a twaddler, 
—a man of a circle ;—but he would the less in- 
terfere with the amusements and vanities of his 
young wife. She made it appear pretty plainly 
(so plainly that even Nicodemus could decipher 
the text without spectacles) that the cognoseente 
had only to propose, to be enabled to add the 
prettiest woman in London to his collection of 
rarities, 

‘** Why did he hesitate ?—Was he aware that 
the existence of his handsome cousin of the 
Guards might interpose a dangerous obstacle to 
his conjugal happiness?—Did it occur to him 
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that twenty and four-and-forty are epochs di- 
vided by twenty-four fatal anniversaries of 
mortal nature ?—that the bright ringlets of the 
fashionable belle were less accordant with the 
outline of his own bald pate, than the heads of 
Paris and Helen in his favourite intaglio ?—that 


Middle age and youth 
Cannot live together !— 
that the Almack’s Goddess, the nymph of the 
park, would certainly have experienced little 
inclination for a niche in his gallery, had it not 
been for the splendour of the car on which her 
journey thither was to be executed?—No! he 
thought of none of these things!—Regarding 
himself as the most attractive of mankind, as a 
partie inferior only to the Duke of Derbyshire, 
he still hesitated, from secret motives, to throw 
the Satrap kerchief of election to the lovely 
Adela Richmond. This vacillation of mind was 
extremely tiresome and perplexing to Lady 
Germaine. What was the man about? Opulent, 
independent, in every sense his own master, 
what could prevent him from accelerating an 
event, which forty-four years subtracted from 
three-score left him so little leisure to enjoy ? 
Perhaps he was breaking off some unsatisfac- 
tory connexion:—perhaps he was building a 
carriage,—perhaps a wig;—but why not propose 
ad interim and terminate the dilemma? Still he 
went on accepting her ladyship’s dinner-par- 
ties,—sitting nailed to a chair at the back of 
her ladyship’s opera-box,—calling her lady- 
ship’s carriage :—but why not propose ?—Could 
it be respect to the memory of his father, which 
suggested the delay of so festive a rite as the 
hymeneal? Absurd!—impossible! in the nine- 
teenth century, and a man so intellectual. No! 
no! Sir Burford Raymond was too much of a 
philosopher for the old woman's prejudice of 
filial tenderness. 

“* May passed away,—June came and went 
with its roses,—strawberries were already out 
of season (except for the ‘ lower classes’) and 
cherries were becoming plebeian food ;—yet no 
proposal!—Lady Germaine grew angry; and 
began to lament that her nephew Lord Ger- 
maine was still at Eton, and too juvenile to be 
alarming either as a rival or antagonist. Cer- 
tainly the conduct of Sir Burford was such as 
to call for explanation. For three months he 
had entirely engrossed her daughter’s attention. 
He must have seen that, in compliment to his 
mute courtship, Adela had remained sedentary 
at half the balls of the season; had given up 
waltzing, riding, flirting; had sobered herself 
down to the decorum of the middle-aged Stre- 
phon: had assumed the sententious prosiness 
of the learned Fellow, the demure gravity of the 
* English gentleman.’ She had forfeited half her 
natural graces by forming herself on the model 
of a Dorsetshire Baronetess! All this was lost 


time, unless the head of the house of Raymond | 


had serious intentions. Another season was 
gone;—gone in fruitless manceuvres, and most 
unsatisfactory self-denial. It was difficult to 
say whether Lady Germaine were most irate 
against Sir Burford, her daughter, or herself. 
“In the midst of her misgivings and vexa- 
tions, it struck her that the Reverend Nicode- 
mus might be the secret enemy, the preacher of 
precaution. Such a Tartutfe as he looked :—so 
sly, so smooth, so mischievous!—Surely a man 
with so glozing a smile, and a voice so hypocriti- 
cally tuneful, must be open to bribery and cor- 
ruption? Lady Germaine took to helping him at 
table to the heads of the carp, the foie gras of 
the ragout mélé, the thighs of the pheasant poult; 
nominated him her Chaplain, and enclosed him 
a hundred pound note in the letter of appoint- 
ment. The Reverend Nicodemus accepted, 
bowed, smiled, and ate,—but said not a word; 
when, three days after the last-named act of 
munificence, ‘Sin Burrorp Raymonp, Bart. 
for Italy,’ was announced among the fashionable 





departures: while the learned Pundit and his 
new chaplain forwarded to the Dowager their 
cards of P.P.C. by the hands of the under foot- 
man.” i. 83—9. 

It fared no better with all her other spe- 
culations, and, after a ten years’ campaign, 
Adela—admonished by beauty which required 
frequent repairs to keep up to the conquer- 
ing place—was obliged to sit contentedly 
down in single sorrowfulness, and lament the 
insensibility of all men, monied or titled. 
Those—and in this fortunate island they 
cannot be few—who have some leisure hours 
to dispose of, may bestow them with much 
entertainment to themselves on these amus- 
ing and sarcastic volumes. 





The Extraordinary Black Book. A new edition, 
greatly enlarged and corrected. By the Ori- 
ginal Editor. London, 1832. E. Wilson. 

THE original editions were portentous, and 
alarming enough; and we are happy to say, that 
the additions do not appear to be in the “dead 
weight,’ but in tables, abstracts, comments, and 
new chapters. The nature of the work is well 
known, and we believe it is generally admitted 
to have been compiled with great care. 


Population of Great Britain, according to the Re- 
turns made to Parliament in 1831; together 
with the Annual Value of Real Property as as- 
sessed in 1815. Arranged alphabetically by 
John Gorton. London, 1852. Chapman & 
Hall. 

We have had several works published since the 

late Population Returns, but the alphabetical 

arrangement gives such facilities for reference, 
that we have not seen one where the information 


| sought for could be so easily obtained as in this; 





and the value of property, as assessed in 1815, 
is a valuable addition. ‘The work is arranged in 
columns, under the heads ‘ Names of Places’— 
‘Parish’ —‘ Counties’ —‘ Assessed Annual Value’ 
—‘ Population ;’—there is not, therefore, one 
superfluous word. 
—— 
MEDICAL WORKS. 
The Dissector’s Guide, or, Student’s Companion. 
By Edward William Tuson, Esq. London, 
1832. Wilson. 


Tuts is an excellent manual; the perspicuity 


| and accuracy with which it is written will make 


it an invaluable guide to the student in this 
most important study. The plan followed is ex- 
cellent; and the wood-cuts with which the work 
is filled, are remakably neat and accurate. 
Some Observations on the Utility of Fumigating 
and other Baths applied for the use of various 
Diseases. By Jonathan Green, M.R.C.S. 
London, 1832. 
WE seldom take up a work of this nature with- 
out anticipating that it will be full of quackery; 
we have, therefore, great pleasure in acknow- 
ledging, not only that Mr. Green’s work is free 
from it, but that it contains much valuable me- 
dical information on the use of baths. 


The Catechism of Health ; a Sure Guide to Health 
and Longevity. By B.C. Faust. Translated 
from the German. London, 1852. Richardson. 

Tus little work does not deserve the severity 

with which Dr. Granville is pleased to speak of 

it in the preface to his ‘Catechism of Health.’ 

Though it is very far from being perfect, it con- 

tains many valuable rules and precepts, and is 

written in that perspicuous and intelligible 
manner which is one great merit in works of 
this kind. 


- = e 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Tur Ettrick Shepherd, we fear, has be- 
come a victim to these vacillating times—his 
journey to London, from which so much was 
expected, has ended disastrously, and the 
‘ Altrive Tales,’ on which he depended for 
bread, have been stopped, at least for a time, 
First, the fastidiousness of a bookseller, re- 
specting the way in which the poet worded 
his description of dealings between them, 
delayed the work for a week ; and secondly, 
the embarrassment of his publisher stopped 
the work after one volume only had been 
given to the public. Alas, for our good 
shepherd! he is as ignorant as a babe in the 
ways of the world. He came up to London 
like a lamb to the market: all a. smiled he 
reckoned friends ; all who shook him by the 
hand he accounted patrons; he mistook the 
applause which he received, for the voice of 
fame, and reckoned a London bookseller the 
heir of the gold-bin in the Bank, where a 
shovel stands ready to deal out the sovereigns, 
He believed that his day of happiness was 
come, or at hand: but it was all a dream; 
he has hada rude wakening. We are exceed- 
ingly sorry for him. The Magazines are ra- 
ther strong this month: that of Tait has 
improved ; Fraser has some clever things; 
Blackwood, a bright article on Tennyson's 
poems; Zhe New Monthly, some smart 
papers ; Zhe Metropolitan is, on the whole, 
a good number; The Monthly promises well: 
a little satiric poem which it contains on 
Pitt’s statue in Hanover Square, is, however, 
a mistake ; the wit which is sharp upon a 
marble figure, is thrown away upon a bronze 
one. Of literary announcements, there are 
next to none: a Highland Tale is promised 
by Frazer, author of ‘The Persian Adven- 
turer;’ Mr. Bull has purchased La Belle 
Assemblée, and the Hon. Mrs. Norton be- 
comes editor; and Mr. Harral, the late editor, 
announces a new monthly work of the same 
nature, to be called ‘ La Cour des Dames.’ 
The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge announce a Gallery of the most Emi- 
nent Men—and have named a hundred as 
a specimen of the whole: neither Ben Jonson 
nor Samuel Johnson is of the number; 
Kosciusko, however, is, for his engraved por- 
trait has found its way into the windows as 
a specimen. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition will open 
on Monday next. The number of exhibited 
works exceeds all former example. There 
will be near fourteen hundred, we hear, in 
all; the usual amount is little more than 
twelve hundred; the pictures are smaller 
than usual; and several hundreds, many of 
them clever, have been unavoidably excluded. 
In the sculpture-room, there are some fifty 
marble busts; many from the hands of 
Baily, Behnes, Rennie, Joseph, and others; 
none apparently of commanding excellence. 
There are five or six statues: one of Canning, 
very manly and graceful, by Chantrey; a 
statue of Thomson the poet, by Rossi—life- 
like, and in the style of those dishabille figures 
made by Roubiliac; a female figure of great 
beauty, by Baily ; a Cymbal-player, by West- 
macott the younger, and a Gipsy Girl and 
Child, by Westmacott the elder—a creation 
of original beauty, and assuredly one of the 
very finest works that ever came from the ar- 


tist’s hand. There is also Two Boys, by Wyat, 
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of Rome, chiselled from one piece of marble : 
they are prettily grouped, and neatly carved; 
but Roman dresses sit ungracefully on the 
“Sons of Thompson, Esq.” Pitts has 
a little poetic work of great merit from Shak- 
speare’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream;’ the 
chief personage is our mischievous friend 
Puck, triumphantly seated on a mushroom, 
supported by swarms of elves; the modelling 
is coarse, but the spirit is fine—there is poetry 
inthissame Pitts. Duncan’s Horses,which ate 
each other, are put into a small-sized group 





by Lough; they are very wild and very extra- | 


vagant, and not very natural. There is a bust 
by Baily of Lord Brougham, exceedingly 
like, but most superciliously sour; one of the 
King, by Francis, very narrow on the brow, 
and very wide at the cheeks; one of Lord 
Eldon, taken perhaps on the day of the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, for he 
looks sad and miserable. The finest bust, to 
our fancy, in the place, is that of a little girl 
by Henry Weekes: it is a sweet and a grace- 
ful thing. 

The German operas, we perceive, are to 
take place on Wednesdays as well as Fridays. 
Considering that the most distinguished mu- 
sicians in the Opera orchestra are engaged at 
the Antient Concerts on the former evenings, 
we cannot hope to have a very eflicient band. 
This is the more to be regretted, since the 
effect of the orchestral accompaniments in 
the classical compositions of the German 
school constitute a very important feature ; 
and to execute them well, would require the 
fullest extent of our musical resources. 

We rejoice in the presence of Meyerbeer, 
for an author’s superintendence is the best 


| 





Mendlessohn, the distinguished musical 
composer, is arrived in London. We heard 
some time ago that he had composed an 
opera for Covent Garden Theatre ; let us hope 
that the report will prove true. We have not 
forgotten his descriptive overture to the 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 

While we are gossiping on literature and 
art, our friends will excuse us for reminding 
them that this is the “ merry month of May,” 
and that the Lirerary Funp Society have 
their annual dinner on Wednesday, and the 
Artists’ Benevotent Funp on Saturday— 
both excellent institutions; and we trust 
there will be a strong muster of all who love 
either art, literature, or good fellowship. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 3.—Dr. Bostock, Vice President, in the 
chair.—The following were read:—A_ report 
upon Mr. Lubbock’s paper, entitled ‘ Re- 
searches in Physical Astronomy,’ by the Rev. 
William Whewell, the Rev. George Peacock, 


| and the Rev. Henry Coddington ;—‘ On cer- 


security we can have for a fine performance | 


ofan opera. Meyerbeer is an opulent ama- 
teur, devoted to his art, and not likely to idle 
his time in fashionable coteries or forfeit his 
engagement should a more lucrative one 
offer, as Rossini did. On the first night of 
‘Semiramide,’ the execution was most im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory, and the success 
extremely doubtful: how could it be other- 
wise, when a rehearsal of some of the music 
was actually going on, when the doors were 
opened? Meyerbeer is too much devoted to 
his art, and loves honest fame too well to 
hazard such things. ‘ I] Crociato in Egitto’ 
was well performed under the management of 
Ayrton, and we hope and believe the chef- 
d'euvre of the same composer will now have 
justice done to it. We also hope, that Meyer- 
beer will make such alterations in the mode 
of conducting, leading, beating time, and the 
other mummeries, as shall concentrate the 
attention of all parties,—principals, chorus, 
and band. 

We understand his Grace of Devonshire 
has some scruples about allowing ‘ Robert le 
Diable’ to be performed in French. We know 
not exactly what the difficulties may be ; 
French performances have heretofore taken 
place at the Italian Opera House, and it is 
so desirable to have the original work per- 
formed, that we hope a point may be strained 
to gratify the public. Meyerbeer has the 
reputation of having by this opera made a 
sort of revolution in musical declamation, by 


tain Irregularities in the Magnetic Needle, 
produced by partial Warmth, and the rela- 
tions which appear to subsist between Terres- 
trial Magnetism, and the Geological Structure 
and Thermometrical Currents of the Earth,’ 
by Robert Ware Fox, Esq., communicated by 
Davies Gilbert, Esq., M.P.; and, ‘ Anew method 
of generating Steam,’ by Jacob Perkins, Esq., 
communicated by Ralph Watson, Esq. 

Charles Boileau Elliott, Esq., was admitted a 


Fellow, and the Very Rev. George Chandler, | 


D.D., proposed. 


We are glad to make room for the very 
interesting communication from Mr. Perkins. 


A newly-discovered system of generating Steam, 
by Jacob Perkins, Esq. 

In the year 1823, I commenced a series of 
experiments, on the generation of highly elastic 
or compressed steam. 

At the commencement of these experiments, 
I was impressed with the importance of keeping 
the water, which was to be converted into steam, 
in close contact with the heated metal, in which 
it was contained, having observed, that water on 
the surface of fluid iron was very little affected 
by its heat; although the same fluid metal, if 
made to fall upon the water, would explode 
with a much greater force than gunpowder 
when ignited. 

This remarkable fact dwelt forcibly on my 
mind, and urged me to try experiments of 
several kinds, and modified in various ways. I 
would mention the two following as the most 
important of the many experiments which I 


made ; since they afford a convincing proof, that 


altering the system of French recitative: it | 


is evident, therefore, that the music and the 
language are intimately blended in feeling, 
and no translator could hope to attain the 
same excellence. We know Meyerbeer him- 
self is exceedingly anxious on this subject. 


much yet remains to be done in the formation 
of steam. 
The first experiment was that of heating, to 
a white heat,a massive cast-iron cup, and, whilst 
it was allowed to covl gradually, to place in it 
several measures of water in succession, as soon 
as each previous measure had evaporated to 
dryness. ‘The following was the result :— 
Seconds. 

The first measure evaporated in.. 90 

Thee S000RE 6nccccceceesscccss 

POE cadncckinessastesaous Oe 
At this third evaporation, the vapour, or steam 
thrown off, began to appear, and became dis- 
tinctly visible during the evaporation of the 
succeeding measures of water. 

Seconds. 

The fourth measure evaporated in 30 

The fifth 20 

The sixth .cccccccccccsesseccoe AZ 


eee ee eee eee 





The seventh measure exhibited what I term 
the evaporating point—it evaporating suddenly 
in a dense cloud of steam— 

Seconds. 
EM cocccccsccccccccccsccccoccs & 
The eighth measure evaporated in 10 
Ot WE 6 4dstnced.cosaceess BO 
a 
and the ninth measure did not boil. 

The first measure of water, although con- 
tained within the iron cup, when at a white 
heat, was perceptibly not in contact with the 
metal, but was repelled from it to some distance, 
in a state of buoyancy, and there moved freely 
in every horizontal position. 

So circumstanced, the water evaporated slowly; 
but when, by the evaporation of successive mea- 
sures, and the consequent lapse of time, the 
iron cup cooled down to the evaporating point, 
the water then evidently came in contact with 
the iron cup, thereby causing an augmented 
rate of evaporation, in the proportion of 90 to 
6, or as 15 to 1; the rate being increased or 
multiplied fifteen times—or, in other words, a 
given quantity of water became converted into 
steam fifteen times quicker, at a moderately low, 
than at an intensely high degree of heat. 

The second experiment was, that of preparing 
two cast iron massive cups, cast in the same 
mould, and weighing about twelve pounds each ; 
from the bottom of one of these cups, ten sharp- 
pointed spikes were made to project vertically, 
two inches in length, and a quarter of an inch 
broad at the base. 

These two cups were heated equally to a white 
heat, when into the cup without the spikes, one 
measure of water was poured, whilst into the 
cup furnished with the spikes four equal measures 
of water were poured. The result was, that the 
one measure of water which was placed in the 
cup without the spikes, and the four measures 
of water which were placed in the cup with the 
spikes, disappeared at the very same instant of 
time. 

It was observed, upon taking from the fire 
the cup having the spikes therein, that the 
upper extremities or points of the spikes were 
instantly cooled down below the evaporating 
point, whilst, at their base, the metal was at a 
white heat; thus proving that the evaporating 
point must have been found at some inter- 
mediate space between the two extremities of 
the spikes. 

Many modifications of this system of evapo- 
rating were made, with the view to its adapta- 
tion to some useful purpose. 

During the progress of these experiments, 
practical difficulties continually presented them- 
selves; but at length an idea occurred which led 
to the following result. 

I had observed, if one vessel filled with water 
were placed within another vessel also filled 
with water, that the contents of the outer vessel 
might be made to boil, and that with the utmost 
rapidity, without the smallest steam-bubble 
being formed in the inner vessel. ‘The cause of 
this result appeared to be, that a vast deal more 
heat had been taken up by the outer column, 
than by the inner column of water ; yet, be it re- 
marked, the thermometrical temperature of the 
water was the same in the two columns. 

The heat required to generate any atmo- 
spheric steam in the inner column, could not, of 
course, be obtained from the outer column: here 
there must be more or less difference in the 
specific gravity of the water in the two columns, 
and that in proportion to the quantity of steam 
generated in the outer column. 

To take advantage of this illustration of a law 
of nature, a cylindrical tin vessel was made, 
twelve inches in diameter, and eight inches in 
depth, with a tube three inches in diameter, 
and eighteen inches deep affixed to its base at 
the centre. This tube was open at the top in- 
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ternally, and closed at the bottom. An inner 
tube, open both at the top and at the bottom, was 
placed inside the three-inch tube, supported 
upon legs about one inch from the bottom, leav- 
ing a space between the two tubes of above a 
quarter of an inch all around. 

After filling the two tubes with water, the 
vessel was placed on a furnace of intense heat, 
leaving the tube completely immersed therein ; 
when, the water in the inner tube, and the water 
which was mixed with the steam in the outer 
tube, soon beginning to circulate, there was 
produced a most rapid generation of steam; for 


the water in the outer column, taking up the | 


heat as rapidly as it was given off from the fire 
to the metal, the current in its upward course, 
swept off the bubbles of steam at the instant of 
their formation. Such indeed was the force or 
power of the upward continuous circulating 
current, that it carried with it substances of 
varied kind, which ultimately were driven to, 
and rested on the enlarged base of the cylindri- 
cal vessel where the water was quiescent. 

These experiments have fully demonstrated, 
and that by the unerring law of nature, the im- 
portant point before alluded to—namely, that of 
keeping water in close and undeviating contact 
with the heated metal in which it is contained, 
and that at the exact evaporating point calcu- 
lated for the generation of steam, unattended by 
those numerous inconveniences incident to the 
present system. 





The object of this paper has not been to enter | 


into a detailed statement of the purposes to 
which this new system of generating steam 
may be made subservient, but simply to endea- 
vour to explain the law itself, and the cireum- 
stances which led to its discovery, assured that 
the scientific mind will quickly perceive its nu- 
merous and important applications. 

LINNEEAN SOCIETY. 

May 1.—A.B. Lambert, Esq. in the chair.— 
Hugh Cuming, Esq., of Charlotte-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, was balloted for and elected. A 
notice was read from Mr. Foljambe, of the cap- 


ture, near Doncaster, of an example of Falco | 


rufipes of Bechstein, a beautiful small species of 
European Falcon, that rarely visits this country, 
but has lately been added to the British Fauna; 
a paper by Mr. David Don, librarian, was also 
read, entitled, ‘Some remarks on the plants 
that yield the cascarilla bark." Various dona- 
tions in books and dried plants were on the 
table. The anniversary will take place on the 
24th inst. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue anniversary of this flourishing society was 
held on Monday last in the theatre of the Royal 
Institution — Lord Stanley, President, in the 
chair. The annual report, read by the Secre- 
tary, stated, that the Society had gone on in- 


creasing in prosperity each succeeding year | 


since its formation. ‘lhe receipts, during 1831, 
were 17,665/., being an increase upon the pre- 
ceding year of 18574. The number of new 
members, admitted within the said period, was 
320; the visitors to the Gardens were 258,936 ; 
and the whole number of effective members be- 
longing to the society, 2074. The report, which 
included various other particulars relating to the 
Farm, Museum, Gardens, and 
ground in the Regent’s Park, appeared to give 
very general satisfaction, and was ordered to be 
printed for distribution among the members. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Society was 
held in Bruton-street, on the 3rdinst. Baring 
Wall, Esq. M.P. in the chair. Twenty-nine 
new members were elected; the visitors to the 
Gardens during April, were 12,777, and the 
balance in hand on the monthly accounts was 
stated to be 475/. 8s, 


accession of 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIEY. 

May 1.—This being the anniversary meeting 
of the Society, the usual routine of affairs took 
place, viz. the election of officers, &c. for the 
ensuing year, the reading of the annual report 
of the auditors, and other matters incidental to 
such an occasion. We are happy to state, that 
the report of the condition of the Society’s 
finances was of such a nature as to give much 
satisfaction. 

The exhibition was again very attractive, in- 
cluding as it did many of the most beautiful 
inhabitants of our stoves, and of the open ground. 
A curious sowing-machine, from Lord Vernon, 
was also examined by the Fellows. 


" : | 
I'wo papers were read on the construction of 
} 


hot-beds, the heat in which was obtained through 
the means of hot water. The first was commu- 
nicated by Mr. Nash, of Royston; the second, 
by Mr. Osborn, of Ramsgate. 

Seven gentlemen were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

April 28.—Mr. Chinnock in the chair.— 
This being the last meeting of the Society for 
the session, the discussion ‘On the nature, 
character, and treatment of Cholera Morbus,’ 
was concluded, by the adoption of the following 
resolution—Dr. Granville moving, and Dr. J. 
Johnson seconding—* That the Westminster 
Medical Society, having devoted the uninter- 
rupted space of six months to the serious and 
dispassionate consideration of the malady which 
has been prevailing in England since the latter 
end of September last, and especially in the 
metropolis ; and, having heard the several argu- 
ments, depositions, doctrines, and facts, of the 
many members practically as well as theoreti- 
cally engaged in that important inquiry, declare, 
that, in the opinion of the majority of the So- 
ciety, the evidence brought forward to prove 
the said malady to be a conTAGIOUs disease 
has completely failed; and that every circum- 
stance which has come to the knowledge of the 
Society, shows the disease in question to have 
begun, progressed, and ended in the ordinary 
way of every other epidemic disorder.” 

‘The question as to the contagious or non- 
contagious character of this complaint, has 
occupied this Society’s attention during the 
whole of the past session; and as the arguments 
and facts brought forward at the several meet- 
ings, had in many other shapes, been laid before 
the public, we did not give our usual epitome of 
their proceedings. We hope to continue our re- 
ports of the next session, when the discussions 
assume a tone of general or public interest. 

The Society adjourned to the second Satur- 
day in October. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Phrenological Society........ Fight, p.m. 


Moxp: : ; ~ 
fonpar, Medical Society ...... .. Eight, P.M. 





Medico- Botanical Society .... Fight, p.m. 
Turspay, { Medico-Chiruryical Society ..5 p. 8, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers Light, P.M. 

Society of Arts .... .4 p.7, P.M. 

¢ Royal Society ....... cocccoed p.S, P.M. 
USociety of Antiquaries........ Eight, p.a. 
Royal Institution ............4 p- 8, P.M. 
Astronomical Society ........Eight, p.m. 


WeEDNES. 





THURSD. 


Fripar, 
SaTURD. 





FINE ARTS 


EXUIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
WATER COLOURS. 


PAINTERS IN 


SHOULD any one suppose there is something 
mean in the sound of paintings in water colours, 
let him go to the gallery in Pall Mall East, and 
be convinced, as we have been, that there is 
nothing mean in the look of such works; nay, 
they may perceive that it contains compositions 


| which for science, conception, and effect, are 





second to little in oil. It is true that the ma- 
terials of which these pictures are composed, 
may not stand the wear and tear of time like 
works in oil colour, though some of the fine old 
water-colour pictures of Italy are enduring yet; 
and it is also true, that the world esteems such 
works but lightly, as compared with composi- 
tions in colours, which are supposed to be not 
only more lasting, but richer in effect. Be that 
as it may, we should like much to see a few of 
the landscapes of the Royal Academy hung 
beside some in the present collection by Copley 
Fielding, Robson, and De Wint; nay, we should 
not be alarmed, were we to hear that some of 
our Academy limners of beauty and loveliness, 
desired to place their works near the picture of 
‘ Brunetta and Phillis,’ by Miss Louisa Suanpe, 
now in the Water-colour Gallery: we should 
feel little alarm for the lady. In truth, we 
think this is a very creditable Exhibition: the 
gallery is filled with works, to the amount of 
four hundred and odd, many of which are of 
high excellence ; indeed, there are few in which 
we cannot recognize nature or science. We 
shall now proceed to point out a few, of which 
we think favourably, taking them as they appear 
in the Catalogue, and speaking of them just as 
we feel, and not otherwise. 

1. * Dunkeld; G. ¥. Rosson.—There is 
much truth and some beauty in this well-known 
scene; but it is on the lonely heath and the wild 
sea-shore where this artist shows most mastery. 

3. ‘ King Cophetua and the Beggar-maid; 
H. Ricuter.—His Majesty seems sufficiently 
enamoured, nor is the maiden at all loth. The 
colouring and expression are natural, but the 
beggar-maid is attired like a princess, in de- 
fiance of the title of the picture. 

22. ‘The Welsh Harper ;’ G. F. Rosson.— 
In a lonely valley, where the sun is shining on 
hill and rock, on castle and lake, the old harper 
touches his strings, and though the listeners are 
few, they seem sensible of the sweetness of his 
music. The landscape, nevertheless, is the 


| chief object of attraction; though made up of 





many parts, all is blended by the skill of the 
painter into an harmonious whole. 

45. ‘ Piazzetta, Venice ; S. Prout.—This is 
a very literal transcript of the scene, but then 
almost ail parts of the “Sea Sodom” are beau- 
tiful: here we have houses, and water, and 
people, copied perhaps as the artist saw them ; 
yet no one can accuse the picture of deficiency 
in either beauty or harmony. 

46. ‘Scene on the Braes of Balguiddo, Perth- 
shire — Evening; G. F. Rosson. — Barren 
though this landscape be, the artist has extract- 
ed beauty and splendour from the sterile waste. 
The varied outline of the hills les against a 
clear unclouded sky; the moon touches rock and 
bush with her light, and shows her image, tran- 
quil and pure, in the deep clear lake below. 

60. ‘ At Ratisbonne ;’ S. Prout.—This artist 
is here in his strength; his pencil revels in the 
picturesque architecture which he loves: a 
grand old Gothic tower, with its time-worn 
niches filled with mouldering statues, and citi- 
zens standing round in groups pursuing their 
daily occupations. 

62. ‘ Windsor, from Brockhurst—Clearing up 
after a shower ;) W. TurNeR.—The sun throw- 
ing a slanting light on the moist grass below, 
and the lofty towers above, produces a fine 
effect. The central tower, we are afraid, leans a 
little on one side; and the grass, we suspect, is 
greener than even grass ona river bank should be. 

63. ‘4 Gipsy Camp;’ P. De Wint. —This 
painter seems well acquainted with that roving 


| people called the gipsies—they love the lonely 


valley, the sheltered nook in the forest, the den 
among the hills, and even the ruined tower. 
There the men mend china, the children watch 
the asses, and the women wander forth to tell 
fortunes and filch linen. 
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70. ‘Interior of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
Westminster ;? C. Wip.—The perfect truth of 
this delineation is wonderful: it happened that 
when we saw the picture, we had just come from 
the Abbey, and all its wondrous carvings in 
metal and wood and stone were fresh in our 
memory. The artist has drawn the stalls of the 
knights with a precision and beauty equal to 
aught in the Exhibition. We wish so well, both 
to the chapel in stone and the chapel in water 
colours, as to wish the knights’ banners away ; 
they narrow a scene already sufficiently narrow, 
and hide some of the finest gothic sculpture 
England ever produced. We cannot, however, 
take leave of this picture without bitter regret: 
it is, we believe, admitted by his associate 
brothers, to be one of the finest architectural 
drawings ever exhibited; and it will be, we 
fear, the last by this indefatigable artist and 
excellent man. It was in painting this laborious 
picture, that Mr. Wild’s eyes were first affected 
—and even this drawing has been finished by 
Mackenzie. The Catalogue, in attributing it 
wholly to Mr. Wild, does him but justice; Mr. 
Mackenzie has acknowledged, that, in finishing 
it, he but perfected the painter’s intention. 

83. ‘ Scene between Inveroran and King’s 
House, Argyleshire ;}) Cop.ey Fietpinc.—The 
poetical abounds in the works of this painter; 
in the rudest scene in nature, he can find the 
rudiments of grandeur. Here a sudden shower 
falls upon the ridges of the distant hills; the 
wind seems to be beating the rain into the brae 
side, and sweeping the water-flags and rushes 
as if it would remove them from the earth; the 
cattle scamper wild and look for shelter, which 
seems not at hand; and the plaided herdsmen 
follow, cowering and holding their bonnets like 
Tam O'Shanter when riding against the blast. 

84.  Pastorella discovered by the Shepherd,’ 
vide Spenser’s Faerie Queen, book 6. canto 12, 
G. Barrett.—We know not if there be any 
relationship in blood, but unquestionably there 
is in genius, between the Barrett of this picture, 
and the Barrett who flourished in the days of 
Wilson and Gainsborough. This is not so 
manifest here, as in other pictures in the 
gallery; we are not certain, however, that we 
should have noticed him at present, had it not 
been for the good sense he has shown, in seek- 
ing for a subject in Spenser. The poet is full 
of such beauties as look well in painting, and 
Barrett has produced a work which, though not 
equal to the muse of the poet, is such as we 
may safely praise. 

87. ‘Interior of the Choir of Oxford Cathedral ;’ 
C. Witp.—Though perhaps not equal to the 
Chapel of Westminster, by the same hand, this 
is, nevertheless, a very beautiful work; it is 
difficult, we know, to give massiveness and 
breadth to the innumerable lines and intricacies 
of Gothic architecture, but Mr. Wild has suc- 
ceeded in doing what few can do well. 

88. ‘dt Wartzburg ; S. Prour.—Our friend 

takes delight in names which are anything but 
descriptive; to be at Wartsburg with Samuel 
Prout, is to be one of a crowd of devout pil- 
grims at the door of a religious house: nor can 
we well divine what is going on, for the exterior 
of the place seems too dark for devotional exer- 
cises, and the patron saint, at the entrance, 
obtains obeisance but from few. 
_ 92. * Fountain’s Abbey ;’ P. De Wint.—This 
is a little work, but, like a diamond, though 
small, it is valuable. The mouldering ruin, 
once a princely abbey—the deep green wood— 
the verdure of the fields—and the bright broad 
sky, are as finely united here as they are in 
nature. 

97. ‘ View on the Downs above Arundel Park, 
Sussex ;’ CopLEY FreLp1nG.—With almost any 
other painter, this would have been an indif- 
ferent picture; the Downs are barren and bare, 
yet the unfruitful scene has enabled the artist to 


‘with Fallow Deer ;’ 





show the mastery of his skill; there is nothing 
to describe by words, yet the spectator will 
think this a very fine work. 

98. ‘ The Charlton Woods, near Greenwich, 
Rosson and Hitis.—No- 
thing can well surpass the natural beauty of the 
group of wild deer, which graze on the fore- 
ground of this fine picture: the wood, the 
water, the sky, and the green sward, are all 
forgotten, beautiful though they be, as we look 
at the fallow deer—nature cannot be more 
natural to the eye. 

99. ‘ Beringer Palace ;’ S. Prout.—A piece 
of rich and grotesque architecture. 

100. The Great Hall, iladdon;’ D. Cox.—A 
picture more sparkling perhaps than natural; 
yet the truth and beauty of the delineation 
merit much praise. 

101. ‘St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall;’ H. 
GastINEAv.—It is no easy matter to paint up 
to our expectation, in a scene every way so 
eminent as that of St. Michael's Mount; yet the 
artist has gone far to satisfy us. We cannot 
persuade ourselves, that romance has utterly 
forsaken that far-famed place; it was there 
where Jack the Giant Killer commenced his 
career; and were we to visit the Mount, we 
should expect to find the foundations of the 
Giant’s Castle, and some traces of the deep pit 
in which the “ right valiant Cornishman” caught 
his too confident enemy. 

111. ‘ Arethusa, pursued by Alpheus, is trans- 
formed by Diana into a Fountain ;’ 'T. Firipine. 
—There is something clever in this: the lady 
seems dissolving silently down, her limbs take a 
watery hue, and her long descending hair seems 
melting and flowing away. 

112. ‘Vessels ina stiff breexe off Calshott Castle, 
Hampshire ;}) CorLey Fie.pinc.—A good sea 
scene, with agitated water, struggling ships, and 
startled sea-fowl. 

123. ‘Ghent — Morning a Ss, Austin.—( Jur 
painters are true islanders, they love sea-side 
scenes; here we have the masts of trading 
vessels mingling with the architecture of the 
city, and water uniting itself with both. 

125. ‘A Water-mill near Bangor; P. De 
Wint.—We like this picture much: hills rise 
in the distance, while, in the foreground, a busy 
stream comes foaming into the buckets of a 
mill-wheel, and the water, spreading out into a 
small lake below, affords a cool retreat to some 
cows, which stand cooling their hoofs and look- 
ing landward at their pastures. 

133. ‘ Fishing Hut at Ventnor, Isle of Wight ;’ 
W. Evans.—An enterprising fisherman has 
established his hut in a wild and lonely place, 
and while he spreads his nets in the bay, his 
children gambol on the grass; while, from the 
smoke issuing through the top of the hut, we can 
guess that something pleasant is in preparation 
against his return. 

{To be continued.)} 
PUBLIC STATUE OF CANNING. 

On Wednesday last, a bronze statue of George 
Canning, from the foundry of Mr. Westmacott, 
was placed on its pedestal in Palace Yard. The 
figure is colossal, and measures twelve feet 
high; the head is bare ; a louse robe falls from 
the shoulders as low as the plinth, and the 
likeness, though not very striking, will probably 
satisfy the public more than the outline or form 
ef the statue. A statue in bronze, we have 
always held the belicf, can be distinguished 
as a human figure by the outline alone; even 
our rude gothic sculptors knew this, and the 
brass-plate figures which they inserted so fre- 
quently in grave-stones, and of which there are 
some fine specimens in Westminster Abbey, are 
one and all beautiful in the outline. In truth, 
a bronze figure is only a dark mass, when viewed 
at a little distance; a skilful artist, therefore, 
works in the spirit of his materials, and pro- 





duces a shape which will be recognized to be 
human at least, though seen a league off: it is 
otherwise with the statue of Canning. The 
principle to which we have alluded, has been 
so little heeded, that the back of the figure 
looks like a cloak spread out in the air; nor is 
the front view any better a little way off—we 
can only guess it to be a man, from seeing a 
head at the top. The pedestal is as little to 
our liking as the statue; it is a pedestal divided 
into stories, and, though not large, is clumsy. 
It is in no insulting spirit that we say, it is less 
worthy of the eminent artist or the distinguished 
orator than it ought. The colour too is glow- 
ingly green: this, we know, will change by ex- 
posure in the open air. The shape and the 
hue will call forth many sharp remarks we 
imagine. 





The English School. Engraved in Outline upon 
Steel, with Explanatory Notices by T. Hamil- 
ton. No. XXX. & XXXII. London, 1832. 
C, Tilt. 

From the regular appearance of this work, we 

hope the proprietors have met with the en- 

couragement they deserve. The present num- 
bers contain ‘ Death’s Door,’ by Blake; ‘ Sur- 
render of Calais,’ by Bird ; ‘The Seventh Age,’ 
by Smirke ; ‘ Rotterdam,’ by Calcott; ‘ Nature 
blowing Bladders,’ by Hilton; ‘ Pluto and 

Proserpine,’ by Pitts; ‘Celadon and Amelia,’ by 

Wilson; ‘The Letter of Introduction,’ by 

Wilkie; ‘ Thetis and Achilles,’ by Banks; ‘ In- 

fancy of Jupiter,’ by Cristall; ‘Trial of Lord 

Russell,’ by Hayter; ‘The Statue of Newton,’ 

by Roubiliac. Works of various merit, and not 

very equally engraved—but it would be a little 
unreasonable to require perfection for eighteen- 
pence! 





MUSIC 


KING'S THEATRE, 





We have not lately been more gratified 
than on Saturday last, at the representation 
of ‘Il Barbiere.’ We rejoiced in the re-ap- 
pearance of that incomparable musician, singer, 
and actor, Lablache, in the unequivocal success 
of Madame Cinti Damoreau, and in the full and 
brilliant house, which must have gladdened the 
heart of the manager after his long-deferred 
hopes and grievous miscalculations. 

‘There was possibly a little selfish exultation 
on our part at the enthusiastic applause with 
which Mad. Cinti was received: our still small 
voice was the only one that sounded a note of 
rejoicing on her arrival, and it was the first 
trumpet we could conscientiously blow before 
any of all the “eminent artists,” who have 
made their several appearances and disappear- 
ances this trumpeted season. How often have 
we anxiously desired to whisper a word of 


caution in the ear of the manager, when engage- 


ments have been talked of !—and it is not pre- 
sumptuously that we now remind him, that 
every one of our predictions have been fulfilled. 
Lhe voice of Madame Cinti, though weak, is 
delightful, throughout the whole compass; her 
embellishments are always in keeping with the 
character of her music, and her intonation is 
perfection! She was encored in Rode’s air, 
(the music lesson in the second act,) which she 
executed—allowance being made for power of 
voice—quite equal to Sontag. 

The dancers have now their several factions, 
and the result is, the uproarious applause of all. 
We are content that it should be so, seeing it is 
one of the best corps de ballet we ever remem- 
ber; and this spirit of partizanship tends to fill 
the house. 











On Tuesday we were promised a melange to 
exhibit Lablache, Cinti, and Tosi; Cinti, how- 
ever, was taken ill, and instead of the first act o f 
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‘Il Barbiere,’ we had the second of ‘ Olivo e 
Pasquale,’—the only decent composition in it, 
the duet in the second act, being omitted. The 
first act of ‘La Somnambule,’ in which Brugnoli 
and Le Compte were called on to repeat their 
several dances, was followed by the first act of 
*L’Esula di Roma,’ with Lablache and Tosi 
substituted for Mariani and De Meric. 


Lablache took his farewell benefit on Thurs- 
day last: he sustained the characters of Don 
Giovanni and Don Geronimo, in the first acts of 
the chefs-d’ceuvre of Mozart and Cimarosa. In 
those seductive scenes with Zerlina, requiring 
the utmost delicacy, tenderness, and intensity 
of musical expression, the uncontrollable power 
of his voice denied him the possibility either of 
doing justice to Mozart's music, or his own feel- 
ings,—for he evidently understood the author ; 
and in the finale produced the greatest possible 
effect. Mad. Cinti Damoreau was delightful, 
when she was audible; but the florid and some- 
times too loudly executed accompaniments, fre- 
quently drowned her voice: we cannot forget 
the Zerlina of Malibran; and we think Cinti 
might have thrown a little more life into her 
acting. Mad. De Meric has completely esta- 
blished her claim to the rank of a prima donna; 
the music of Donna Anna, we have heard ex- 
ecuted by a more agreeable voice, but rarely so 
well expressed. De Begnis played Leporello in 
his best style,—but which is a thousand degrees 
below that of Lablache. In the first act of ‘ I] 
Matrimonio,’ Lablache was, of course, the chief 
attraction, and exerted himself most success- 
fully. After the opera, he came forward to 
receive the deafening plaudits of a crowded au- 
dience. Mad. Cinti sang a very interesting 
aria between the acts, accompanied on the 
flute by Tolou, from Paris; a well-executed ca- 
denza, at the end of the song, gained much 
applause.—Mad. Brugnoli, we regret to say, 
was suddenly seized with illness, and could not 
dance in the ballet. 


FIFTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

Ir is said of Beethoven, that he never com- 
posed a piece of music, without previously pic- 
turing in his mind a scene from nature, or some 
connected story of dramatic incident and interest. 
True, or not, we have no defined notion what 
his compositions are intended to describe, ex- 
cept in the Pastorale Sinfonia, performed at 
this Concert. ‘This production is the most per- 
fect specimen of orchestral, descriptive, imita- 
tive, and characteristic music ever composed ; 
yet, how much more intelligible would it be, if 
the meaning of each movement were to be in- 
serted in the programme, to fix the attention at 
once on the design of the author. Such illus- 
trations cannot be objected to, since Beethoven 
thought it necessary to publish them with his 
music. Bereft of association, and speaking of 
it merely as an ordinary sinfonia, we should say 
it is rather long; but previous hints of the 
author's intentions, render us capable of tracing 
a variety of lovely and finely-depicted scenes. 
Madame de Meric, Miss Bruce, and Monsieur 
Begrez, sang ‘ Pria di partir,’ from ‘ Idomeneo.’ 
It was rather a severe test for Miss Bruce's 
talent; in fact, the concerted music of Mozart 
requires great judgment, in addition to vocal 
skill; but we are bound to add, that she suc- 
ceeded beyond our hopes, certainly beyond 
reasonable expectation. Miss Shirreff also 
joined in a quartet, ‘ Andio ramingo,’ from 
the same opera. J. B. Cramer, with his brother, 
Messrs. Moralt, Lindley, and Dragonetti, play- 
ed a quintet of his own composition. The 
scena, from ‘Clemenza di Tito,’ ‘ Non piu di 
fiori,”” sung by Madame De Meric, and accom- 
panied on the Corno di Bassetto, by Willman, 
was a rich treat; the allegro was played rather 
too slow, and lost something of its character! 
Cherubini’s overture, ‘Les Deux Journées,’ 





closed the first act: we believe this was the 
first of his overtures played in London, and 
for grandeur of thought and originality of in- 
strumentation, the introductory adagio stands 
unequalled in our estimation; the majestic pas- 
sages of the double basses, the tremulando, the 
forzandos of the horns, the bewailing effect of 
the flutes and oboes, suspending detached melo- 
dies, in imitation of the first violins, are power- 
fully contrasted by the tenderly expressive 
harmony in the two first bars. Haydn's ‘ Sin- 
fonia, No. 7,’ still delights us: how the extra- 
vagant modern contrapuntists must feel hum- 
bled, when they listen to the simple and elegant 
music of this venerable composer. Spohr'’s 
overture, ‘ Der Berggeist,’ terminated the per- 
formances. The sudden bursts of the brass in- 
struments at the coda were tamely pronounced: 
nor are we surprised that performers at the ex- 
tremity of the orchestras should be doubtful of 
their rentrées, when leaders play, and conductors 
beat time, where they cannot be seen. A Mr. 
Loder, from Bath, had the honour of leading, 
and our facetious friend, T. Cooke, conducted. 





MUSIC IN THE PROVINCES. 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM’S ORATORIO AT 
MANCHESTER. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Tue circumstance of a great musical work 
having been brought out with credit in a 
provincial town, and that too without the 
instrumental assistance usually derived from 
London, argues such an advance in the art 
amongst us, that it has seemed to me not alto- 
gether unworthy of a notice in your columns; 
and I furnish this, in the pleasant conviction, 
that that same delightful art has passed through 
one stage of its transformation from the state of 
a costly exotic, nourished and possessed as a 
luxury by the few, to that of a household delight 
and public recreation of the many who com- 
pose the middle class. 

I have just returned from hearing the Cheva- 
lier Neukomm’s Oratorio of Mount Sinai, per- 
formed at Manchester. To him the musical 
public of England is indebted for the revival 
of a style of writing almost unknown, and alto- 
gether disregarded since the days of Haydn’s 
canzonets. ‘The lovers of something better than 
the “Buy a Brooms’’ will always turn with 
pleasure to the spirited and characteristic 
music with which he has clothed the exquisite 
lyrics of his friend, Barry Cornwall. In parti- 
cular, the Manchester people will recollect with 
pride, that expressly for one of their meetings 
he set to befitting music that magnificent hymn 
by Milman, ‘ The Chariot—the Chariot.’ 

This splendid composition opened the Con- 
cert on Tuesday evening. The words are taken 
in duet for soprano and alto, supported by a full 
chorus, and accompanied by a band of brass in- 
struments with organ obligato. ‘To describe ade- 
quately, by musical phrases, the awful sum- 
mons, on the hearing of which, are 
The depths of the stone-covered monuments stirr’d ;— 
the majesty of the judgment—where the Al- 
mighty is enthroned in his glory to pronounce 
sentence on the dead of all ages;—the plead- 
ings of faith for mercy in “ that day of wrath,” 
is no easy task: but the master has attempted it 
fearlessly, and succeeded. 

The Oratorio of Mount Sinai has, I believe, 
been performed at the Classical Harmonists’ 
Society, in London, and I shall not therefore at- 
tempt an analysis of a work which other and 
abler listeners than myself have examined, 
judged, and admired. Yet I cannot pass with- 
out making honourable mention of the manner 
in which it was performed. It is a rare, if not an 
unprecedented circumstance, that an orchestra, 
totally unassisted by any stranger strength, 
should do justice to, or even attempt to produce 
a work so complicated as the one in question. 





Yet the Manchester band executed their task 
successfully—to their greater merit, when it is 
farther stated, that many of the instruments are 
in the hands of amateurs; but they assemble 
regularly once a fortnight, and classical music 
is rehearsed under the direction of an able and 
enthusiastic leader (Mr. J. Z. Herrmann), a 
practice which cannot but lead to good results, 
Though comparisons are proverbially dis- 
liked, I cannot help attempting to characterize 
the three great oratorios produced by Spohr, 
Ries, and Neukomm, in the course of the last 
few years, I should say, that the ‘ Last Judg. 
ment’ was excellent for the sweetness of its me- 
lody and the richness of its harmonic combina- 
tions—the ‘Triumph of Faith’ striking by its 
wild dramatic fancy and fire—and the ‘ Mount 
Sinai’ eminent for a uniform dignity of style. 
This brief notice of the arts in the provinces 
will, I trust, be interesting to many of your mu- 
sical readers. Yours, &c., 
Liverpool, 
April 26, 1832, 


H. F.C. 


The Favourite Airs in Meyerbeer’s Opera, ‘ Robert 
le Diable.’ Arranged for the Pianoforte by 
Adolphe Adam. Books I. & II. Chappell. 

We shall reserve our remarks on the general 
excellence of this music, until we hear it under 
the author’s direction at the King’s Theatre. 
These arrangements are good, and contain all 
the necessary harmony for eflect, without being 
difficult. We do not find, however, in these 
books, the waltz in A minor, which struck us as 
being one of the most original and characteristic 
movements in the opera. 





THEATRICALS 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Tue third volume of Mr. Mathews’s ‘ Comic 
Annual,’ was published on Wednesday. We 
have much pleasure in announcing, that it is, 
upon the whole, even more amusing than either 
of its predecessors—excellent as they were. We 
anticipate for it a great sale. It would be 
strange, indeed, if an entertainment, which lasts 
for nearly four hours, and is delivered by one 
person, did not present some trifling flaws for 
those to peck at, who are inclined to do so. 
The undisputed perfection of many of its parts, 
must, of itself, lay the others open to cavil—but 
it is only by comparison with himself, that Mr. 
Mathews can be found fault with, and thus 
blame becomes involuntary praise. The worst 
that he does, would make the reputation of any 
body else. In his peculiar talent, he has been, 
is, and ‘will, no doubt, remain unrivalled—nay, 
more—unapproached. Ifwe were to suggest any 
improvement in his entertainments, we should 
be inclined to say, that the introductory descrip- 
tions of Characters which he is about to person- 
ate are superfluous. ‘The moment he assumes 
a partial disguise, the man, or woman, as the 
case may be, whom he purports to represent, 18 
before us in proprid persond. We feel, at once, 
that we have seen the individual before, though 
we cannot recollect where. It is scarcely 
worth while to select particular points for praise, 
when we can conscientiously recommend all— 
but if we must do so, we should mention, Mr. 
Bachelor Winks—Mr. Anthony Sillylynz and his 
Hibernian Housekeeper—Bob Tenterhook, the 
Yorkshire Genius—Sir Griffith Jenkins, the 
Welch Fox-hunter—the Melancholy Barber— 
Mrs. Oberflachlich, the Dutch Original—the 
dialogue between Mrs. Hogsback and Mary 
Briggles—Tom Piper, an old Sailor—(a sketch 
as true to nature, as nature is to herself )—and 
Mr. and Mrs. Masculine. In giving the above 
as the prominent characters, we believe we have 
given about nine-tenths of the whole. There 
is no doubt about our being right so far—the 
only question is, whether we are not wrong 10 
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omitting any. The best songs are ‘The Fox Chase,’ 
and ‘The Hackney Coach.’ The Monopolologue 
js a decided improvement upon all previous 
ones. It iscalled ‘The Eddystone Lighthouse ;’ 
and, though it cannot be denied, that the sub- 
ject is an “‘out of the way” one, it is most hap- 
pily chosen. There are but five characters re- 
presented, yet these, from the peculiarity of the 
situation, seem almost a crowd. We have Do- 
nald M‘Quaigh, a Scotch sailor, and Adam Child, 
(aged 90) ; ‘Two Light-keepers, whose turn it 
is to be relieved,” and whose being relieved, we 
should regret, if they were not replaced by Bat 
Owlet, a ci-devant cobbler, who is miserable him- 
self, and delights in making every body else so, 
and Tom Merryweather, a jolly sailor of the 
Dreadnought school, who can stand any quan- 
tity of wet, either inside or out. We ought not 
to forget Sally Grogrum, an esteemed bum-boat 
woman, who comes to the lighthouse with sup- 
plies ; in short, we ought not to forget any por- 
tion of this admirable entertainment; and if we 
were allowed time and space, we doubt whether 
we should—such is the strong impression made 
on us. Mr. Mathews, at starting, expresses 
a modest hope, that his audience will find “him 
and his table, as green as ever.” In the pre- 
sent instance, we have found them both so. 
And our only regret, in closing a notice of this 
unequalled artist is, that his freshness cannot 
remain annually renewable, like that of his cloth. 
No matter—he is an honour to his cloth, whe- 
ther we speak of him as an actor or as a man. 
May he enjoy all that he can wish, while his 
exertions continue, and all that he can want 
afterwards. 

The present entertainment is written, we 
understand, by Mr. Peake. It does him infi- 
nite credit. Report says, that this credit should 
be shared with Mr. Charles Mathews: we know 
not how this is; but this we know, Mr. Peake 
is clever enough to spare a portion of the credit 
given to him, and Mr. Charles Mathews is cle- 


him work side by side with whom he may. 





FRENCH PLAYS.—HAY MARKET. 

Whenever our personal opinion respecting 
the merit of any performer is more favourable 
than that of our “ pensive public,’ we are not 
accustomed to make a secret of it; but when, 
on the other hand, the many-headed monster 
passes a vote of approval, we find no pleasure in 
entering our protest on the journal of the house. 
So let it be with Mons. Arnal. He has many 
staunch admirers, and to them, and to their good 
keeping, we leave him. Besides, he is now de- 
parted—theatrically dead—dramatically defunct 
—and, as “ de mortuis nil nisi bonum’” is an 
apophthegm, generous if not just, we will say of 
him that he was an actor gifted by nature with 
that enviable and endless flow of spirits, which 
seems to be an heir-loom in every French 
family; and which, happily for them, even 
Vabolition entiére de la loi de descente could 
scarcely affect in that laughter-loving and 
laughter-moving people. M. Arnal is also an 
industrious and a zealous member of the sock; 
and, if we could only add——but we will not 
attempt to add, lest we should make a mistake 
and subtract. After scrambling through a 
mountain-pass, with incessant annoyances, and 
onlymomentary beauties to reward our toil, how 
delightful itis to break suddenly upon the unde- 
viating perfection of an Italian landscape! Up 
to Wednesday we are free to confess that we 
were in the mountain-pass, but then our eyes 
rested on Madame Albert, and fastidiousness it- 
self (we dont mean ourself) was silent. 

We remember this lady’s début at the Nou- 
veautés in Paris, and we remember also our 
Promise to a friend sitting with us, that she 
should one day become a brilliant ornament of 
her profession. We thank her for keeping ourword, 
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Although born and bred amidst the contagion 
of those acquired defects by which the French 
too often mar their native genius, Madame Al- 
bert has had the boldness to think and act for 
herself. Her quick perception has enabled her 
to distinguish at once between a genuine and a 
false taste; and, while seizing upon every 
adorning art in which her countrywomen excel, 
she has not suffered herself to be allured even 
by them from the true path of nature. 

We have more than once seen a French actress 
in the very climax of a deep feeling, before she 
could consent to give that feeling its due ex- 
pression, stay to adjust some faux pli of her dress. 
It is true, the interruption was but momentary, 
but its effect, or rather defect, was lasting. 
Madame Albert has reformed this altogether ; 
she is nature’s child, and does not seem to be 
ashamed of the connexion. We might indeed 
call her nature’s Grand-child ; for her person is 
little enough, and her mind large enough to 
justify the use of the term in its double sense. 
We have left ourselves little room to speak of 
the two pieces, in which our favourite appeared 
on Wednesday. In the first, ‘ Isaure,’ she gave 
evidence of a mind capable of appreciating, and 
a talent capable of developing the truest and 
most touching pathos. Her early scenes were 
tenderness and devotion themselves. In those 
which succeeded, her growing anguish gradu- 
ally deepened into despair; and, at the close, 
her madness and death were appalling. We 
have seen nothing like Madame Albert for 
many a long year; and we wish that some of 
our aspirantes could be prevailed upon to think 
more of her; so should they, one day, assuredly, 
be justified in thinking more of themselves. 

In the second, ‘ La Fiancée du Fleuve,’ Mad. 
Albert was as naive as joyous, and as arch as 
she had before been sad, harrowing and terrific. 
She sang some not very easy airs, so as to do 
credit to her master, Blangini; and so also as 


i ( | to make us wish that her companion, Mons. 
ver enough to obtain his portion of credit, let | 


Paulin, would sing better, or not atall. She 
was more than once encored; and in the coup- 
let which she sings to her lover in the cave, she, 
in pronouncing the words, ‘ Gardes vos yeuz,’ 
put her fairy form into an attitude of such ex- 
quisite grace and beauty, that a simultaneous 
burst of applause rang through the house. 

In conclusion, we thank Monsieur Laporte, 
for bringing us this finished artiste, and feel 
pleasure in paying him the just compliment of 
saying, that he is every way worthy to act with 
her. 














MISCELLANEA 


From the genial showers that have occurred 
in the course of the week, and the total absence 
of frosts, the early wall-fruit may now be consi- 
dered as secure, as well as many of the standard 
plums. The pear blossom is unprecedented in 
number, and in the size and beauty of the corol- 
las. The grass and grain crops are also very 
promising. Autumn wheats are very luxuriant, 
there having been no weather in early spring to 
‘throw them out,’ on soils of even tolerable 
condition. The spring crops ‘tiller’ very vi- 
gorously; and we have seldom seen a finer ‘stool 
of grass,’ either on upland or meadow. The 
progress, till of late, has been rather slow ; but 
it has been very gradual and very sure. 


Anecdotes of the late Polish War.—At the com- 
mencement of the war, four brothers entered the 
army together, while the fifth remained at home, 
to superintend the management of the estate. 
The ladies of the neighbourhood, hearing this, 
sent the stay-at-home a distaff, as a token of his 
reception among the sisterhood.—A Gallician 
lady, being solicited in marriage by a young man 
of rank and fortune, said, “I believe [could be 
happy with you; but the way to my heart lies 





through Warsaw.’’ The lover took the hint, and 
fought bravely in the ranks of his countrymen, 
till their cause had become hopeless ; and then the 
lady became his bride.—The 4th regiment, which 
so gloriously distinguished itself during the Po- 
lish struggle, wasConstantine’s favourite. When 
the Poles were beating the Russians in the 
streets of Warsaw, at the breaking out of the 
revolution, this singular being called out, with 
pride, to his countrymen, “ Do you see the effects 
of my drilling? But you will be more surprised 
when you see my fourth regiment fighting 
against you.” ‘This celebrated regiment, al- 
though repeatedly cut to pieces, was always at 
its full complement, from the accession of vo- 
lunteers. A young officer being asked, whether 
he did not belong to the Glorious Fourth, “ Yes,” 
he replied ; “ but of the third edition.” 


The Press in Germany.—Notwithstanding the 
decision of the diet at Frankfort, against the 
liberty of the press in Germany, the grand duke 
of Baden, faithful to his constitutional oath, 
seems determined to disobey its arbitrary man- 
date, and to carry into immediate execution the 
law for the establishment of the liberty of the 
press in his country, lately passed by the States. 
A journal, edited by three deputies of the lower 
chamber, appears at Freiberg, under the title of 
‘ Der Freisinnige.’ It is written with great good 
sense and moderation; but as it is entirely ex- 
empt from censorship, it causes no little uneasi- 
ness to the despotic governments. 


Censorship in Prussia.—Either German writers 
have lately become bolder, or the Prussian go- 
vernment is growing more timid, since we find 
that the numbers of prohibited works in that 
country, amounted, in 1828, to no more than 4; 
in 1829, to 1; in 1830, also to 4; but, last year, 
to nearly 40. 

American Freedom of the Press.—It is stated 
by Mrs. Trollope, in her amusing work on 
America, that every deputy postmaster is re- 
quired to make a return to the Secretary of 
State of the titles of all newspapers received at 
his office for distribution. The political charac- 
ter of each paper being known, a ready index 
to the political feeling of any particular part is 
thus at once obtained; and how far its use might 
be extended we leave to the curious to inquire. 


Russian Periodicals.—It would seem that the 
year 1830 has, in Russia, been as fatal to periodi- 
cals as the cholera was to the people; since no 
less than nine of the scanty number which spread 
their dim light over that vast empire, ceased to 
exist. A few others, however, have sprung up 
in their stead in the course of last year. 


West Indies.—A History of the European Co- 
lonies in the West Indies, under the modest 
title of ‘ An Essay, &c. by C. E. Meinicke,’ has 
appeared at Weimar, in one volume; and is 
highly spoken of by the German reviewers. 


Conversazion’s Lexicon.—Thiscelebrated work, 
one of the best encyclopsdias ever published, is 
now translating into English (in the United 
States), French, Italian, and Magyar (Hunga- 
rian); each translation being, of course, adapted, 
curtailed, or enlarged, according to the wants of 
the respective nations for which it is designed. 
It will be hereafter a curiosity to compare the 
historical portion of the Austrian editions with 
those of the French and American. 


Belgian Ingenuity.—It is stated in a Belgian 
journal, that the manufacturers of Belgium have 
hit on the following scheme to get at our im- 
proved methods of manufacture: a number having 
associated, by subscription, for this purpose, and 
each made a note of what he is specially desirous 
to be informed of, the whole of the queries are 
to be entrusted to some intelligent artisan, who 
is to visit this country, and obtain the answers 
to the various questions propounded, 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. 














W.Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. Winds, Weather. 
Th. 26 50 40 | 29.60 | N.W. Rain. 
Fr. 27:55 30 | 29.62 | E. | Cloudy. 
Sat. 25, 57 38 | 29.56 S.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 29) 58 37 | 29.36 | KE. Clear. 
Mon. 30; 69 41 20.05 N.E. Cloudy. 
Tues, 1| 57 4: 29.09 S.E. toW. Rain. 
Wed. 2} 63 48 Stat. S.toS.W. Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulus, Cumu- 
lostratus. 

Nights and mornings for the greater part rainy. 

Mean temperature of the week, 43.5°. 

Day increased on Wednesday, 7 h. 8 min. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—In a few days a work of popular Zoo- 
logy, containing the Natural History of the Quadrupeds 
and Birds in the Zoological Gardens, with more than 
100 embellishments, 

Europe in 1830-1. 

Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poetical, and His- 
torical, by Mrs. Jameson, 

Mr. Roby, author of the Traditions of Lancashire, has 
issued proposals for publishing Traditions of the County 
of York. 

Mr. Andrew Picken has in the press the Emigrant’s 
Companion to the Canadas, compiled from official and 
original documents, furnished by John Galt, Esq. and 
others ; and the object of the work is to present in a 
condensed form the most correct and complete infor- 
mation for the use of Settlers, Emigrants, and Tourists. 

The Annals of Kendal, comprising the Antiquities 
of the Roman Station, Concangium, the History and 
Description of Kendal Castle, the Church, &c., with 
Biographical Sketches of eminent Personages connected 
with the Town, by Cornelius Nicholson. 

A new and improved edition of Kidd’s Guide to the 
“ Lions” of London, with Engravings by Bonner. 

The Excursion, Part 2. 

A Trip to Brighton, with Engravings by Cruikshank. 

The Fifth and concluding volume of Our Village, by 
Miss Mitford. 

Truth versus Tactics; or, an Exposé of certain Pyro- 
technic Proceedings of the Council of the Royal Society, 
by Sir James South. 

An Account of British Birds, for Young Persons, by 
R. A. Slaney, Esq. M.P. 


Just subscribed. — Robertson’s Conversations on 
Surgery, 8vo. 6s.—The Byron Gallery, Part 1, royal 
Svo. 4s. 6d. ; Ato. Gs. Gd.; 4to India proofs, 7s. 6d; be- 
fore letters, 10s. 6d.—Missions in Labrador, I8mo. 3s. 
—Forster’s Facts on Epidemie, 8vo. 5s. 6d.—Aldis’s 
Nature and Cure of Glandular Diseases, 8vo. 5s.— 
Cloquet’s Surgical Pathology, 12mo. 8s. 6d.—Coxe’s 
Lectureson the Evidence from Miracles, 12mo. 4s. td. 
—Thomson’s Life of Dr. W. Cullen, Vol. I. 8vo. 12s.— 
Gorton’s Population Returns for 1831, 8vo. 6s.—Buds 
and Blossoms, or, Stories of Real Children, ISmo. 2s.— 
Parmeter's Village Lectures, 12mo. 3s. tid.—My Sta- 
tion and its Duties, i8mo. 2s. 6¢d.—The Democrat, a 
Novel, 3 vols. 1d. 11s, 6¢.—Washington Irving’s New 
Sketch Book, The Alhambra, 2 vols. Svo. 12. 4s.— Hogg’s 
Queer Look ,8vo. 8s.— Klosterheim, or, the Masque ,7.s,— 
Cunningham’s({ Allan) Maid of Elvar, a Poem, small 8vo. 
6s.— Roscoe's Novelist’s Library, Vol. X1., (Tristram 
Shandy, Vol. I.,) 12mo. 6s.—Va!py’s Classical Library, 

ol, XXIX., (Plutarch, Vol. VII.,) l2mo. 4s. éd.— 
Joplin’s Analysis of the Currency Question, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
—Cardwell on the Coinage of the Greeks and Romans, 
8vo. 8s. 6d.—Blunt’s Hulsean Lecture for 1831, small 
8vo. 6s.6d.— Mackay’s Shipwreck of the Juno, l2mo. 3s. 
Surenne’s Petit Cours de Frang¢ais, 18mo. 4s.; Key to 
Ditto., i8mo. Ls. 6d.— Newland on Irish Tithes, 12mo. 
3s.—An Offering of Sympathy to Bereaved Parents, 
18mo. 2s. 6d.—Skurray’s Shepherd’s Garland, 8vo. 
7s. 6d.—Stonard’s Evidences of the Christian Religion, 
8vo. 75. 6¢.—Hansard’s Debates, Vol. VIL., (4th Vol. of 
the Sessions 1831,) svo. 1d. 10s.—hree Nights in a 
Lifetime, and Irish Hainlach, Domestic] Tales, small 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 












TO CORRESPONDENTS 


_ Espanol.—The work has not been published: poli- 
tical reasons induced the parties to suppress it for a 
time. The only extracts that have ever appeared were 
those in the Athenaum. 

Thanks to P.R.—L.—F.A.—Gamma—C.X. 
We are greatly obliged to W. B.; but must decline. 


Correspondents will hereafter be pleased to direct to 
No. 2, CATHERINE StreET. The increasing business 
of this publication requiring a larger office, the pro- 
prietors have taken the premises No, 2, in the same 
street, and had them fitted up with special reference 
to the convenience of the Newsmen. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Sale by Auction. 





IMPORTANT SALE, 

The KING of SPAIN’S magnificent Vases of Oriental Porcelain, 
splendid Japan Cabinets, Florentine Mosaic Tables, and a Col- 
lection of Pictures of the first class and highest quality. 

N/R. STANLEY has the honour of announc- 
ing to the Nobility and Gentry, Connoisseurs and Ama- 
teurs of the Fine Arts and of Verti, that he will SELL BY 

AUCTION, at his New Gallery in Maddos-street, Hanover-square, 

on Wednesday, May 9, and following day, a singularly beautiful 

and truly VALUABLE COLLECTION of PICTURES of the 
highest classes, consis 








isting of the Works of the most eminent ITA- 
LIAN, SPANISH, DUTCH, and FLE MISH Masters, remarkabie 
for the tasteful selection of Subjects, and the atimirable purity of 
their condition. Also, the superb Assemblage of Twenty MAG- 
NIFICENT VASES of ORIENTAL PORCELAIN, manufactured 
expressly for the KING of SPAIN, and bearing the Royal Arms. 
SPLENDID CABINETS of the finest Japan; rich FLOREN- 
TINE MOSAIC TABL ; a few choice BRONZ and other 
Articles of a costly description highly interesting to dillettanti. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues may be had at the Gallery and 
Odices in Maddox-street, and of Mr. Stanley, Auctioneer, 21, 
Old Bond-stieet. 























PORTRAITS OF A FEW OF THE ANTIQUARIES. 
RAS ER’'S MAGAZINE 
For MAY.—Pri s. Gd. mo 
Contents: — Boswell’s Life of Johnson—The Martyrs— The 
Great Plague in the 4th Century—The Reports of the Commis- 
sioners on Common Law Reform—Miss Fanny Kemble’s ‘ Francis 
the First,’ and Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s ‘ Hunchback’—On Parties, 
No. 1, by an Independent Pittite—Voyages and Travels. Captain 
Basil Hall and the Landers—Gallery of Literary Characters. 
No. XXIV. A few of the ASSes. CWith full-length Portraits) 
—Sheil versus the ‘Vithes—The Altrive Tales—Dorf Juystein— 
A Speech by way of Rider to a late Debate—Epistles to the Li- 
terati. No.1V.—Letter of Viscount Duncannon, M.P., to Archibald 
Jobbery, Esq. Ex-M.P 
James Fraser, 2 
jun. Edinburgh; 
Bolton, Dublin, 








kegent-street, London; John Anderson, 
M‘Phun, sgow; and Grant and 










W“. 
Conduit-street. 
THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 

For May, contains, among others, the following interesting 
articles:--The Cherubs, a Poem, by Thomas Campbell, Esq.— 
West India Question: late Orders in Council—Pabhe Opinion : 
Newspapers—The Lords and the Reform Bill—Dennis Ready; a 
Tale of the Kingdom of Kerry, by Simon O'Driscoll, .—The 
Waggoner—Clavering’s Autobiography, containing Opinions, 
Characters, &c. of his Contemporaries—Lanherne and Mawgan, 
in Cornwall, by Johu Lander, the African Trave ler—The Funds 
and their Mavagement—Popular Historical Errors: the Trou 
Mask—The Pacha of many Tales; No, 8, by the Author of ‘ The 
King’s Own’—Reveries and Recollections of a Self-taught Land- 
scape Painter—Dialogues of the Deck, No. 3: Jack in Parlia- 
ment, by the Author of Tales ofa Tar,’ Xe, Xe. 
Saunders and Otley, Couduit-street. 

















This day is published, N 


o. I. of 
rNHE EXTRACTOR and POLAR STAR, 





Enlarged and Improved.—The cheapness of this Work, in | 





has astounded the (rade! Itisno ephemeral, 
trashy production, but a complete library of useful and enter- 
taining knowledge. [t is pre-eminently the work to inform and 
delight every intelligent family and man of reading. 

The Enlarged Series is published every Saturday Morning, 
price 6d. containing nearly a bundred columns of closely-printed 
matter (with new type), stitched ina wrapper. It is also pub- 
lished in Monthly Parts with the Magazines, price 2s. Part I. 
will be published on the tstof Jane, 

Office, 1, Neweastle-street, Strand ; and sold by Simpkin and 
Marshall; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen throughout the 
Kingdom, 











ELEGANT LITERARY PRESENTS, 
Just published, 
- rt ~ . . . , d 
FLOWERS OF FABLE, culled from the 
best Euglish aud other Writers. The whole expressly se- 
jected for the instraction of Youth, and carefully pruned of all 
objectionable Matter Embellished with 150 engravings on wood, 
Price 3s. 
Vizetelly, Branston & Co. Fleet-street; 
Who have just published New Editions of 
i le YOUNG LADY’S BOOK:— 
which possesses the hitherto unattempted novelty of con- 
centrating, in one volume, all that is interesting, either as an ex- 
ercise, a recreation, or a pursuit, and forms a complete reper- 
torium of ali those accomplishments which grace the sex, and 
constitute the perfection of the female character. 
“Twenty years ago,” says the Literary Gazette, “ all the 
talents in England could not have produced such a work.” 
*rice Oue Guinea, richly “set in embroidered crimson silk, 
and embellished with upwards of 700 engravings. 
TNHE BOY’S OWN BOOK :— 
the most acceptable present ever devised for youth, em- 
bracing the sports and exercises of out-door enjoyment,—the 
pasties of a winter's fire-side,—and the recreations of science, 
—copiously detailed in nearly 500 closely-printed pages, embel- 
lished with upwards of 300 eugravings. Price ss. 6d. in orna- 
mental boards; and 10s, 6d. handsomely bound in arabesque 
embossed morocco, with gilt edges. 

















SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE, 
Published this day, price 1s. plain, or 1s. 6d. coloured, No, 22, 


ota Seriesof Maps, Modern and Ancient, published under the 
Superintendence of this Society, containing, 
1. THE ENVIRONS of LONDON. 
2. THE ENVIRONS of PARIS. 

These two very useful Maps are nearly 15 inches by 12 in size, 
and extend to from 9 to 12 miles from the centre of each metro- 
polis. ‘The 22 Numbers aiready published contain 11 Ancient and 
11 Modern Maps,—the Ancient series being nearly completed. 
They are compiled from the very best authorities, both official and 
private. The seale varies according to the acknowledged im- 
portance of the respective counties and districts. The Ancient 
Maps agree exact!y inscale with the corresponding Modern, and 
are compiled under the most rigorous scrutiny, The whole are 
engraved in the best manner on steel; and their cheapness is 
uucxempled in any country. 

Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-rews 





1smo, 7s. 
, “c . 
ACRED LYRICS; being an Attempt to 
furnish Materials towards a new-selected Version of the 
whole Book of Psalms. 
By ALFRED BARTHOLOMEW, 

““We think Mr. Bartholomew has been successful in pis 
* Sacred Lyrics’—an unusual circumstance.”’— Gentleman's Mag. 

“© When it is sidered that few of the most succ essful writers 
of sacred poetry ever produced more than from three to eighteey 
really beautitul hymns, it seems most injudicious that the Psaimody 
authorized by the church should be a monopoly. Ln niany jp. 
stances, where we find the old translations low and flat, we are 
presented in Mr, Bartholomew's version with beauties. We mach 
wish that a psaiter principally composed of the best of Sternhoid 
and Hopkius, Tate and Brady, Addison, Cowper, Merrick 
Watts, Wesley aud Newton, were completed from the present 
version; great freshness and power of talent, and much originality 
of rythmical measure, would thus be concentrated in our nationai 
psaimo 'y.”—Lady’s Magazine. , 

** On the whole, we may recommend this version to the notice 
of the religious world; it includes almost every kind of metre, ig 
generally neat, and is, in some instances, very effective,” 
Weekly Dispatch. : 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and W aterloo-place, 


BSERVATIONS on PROLAPSUS, or 
Falling Down of the Lower Bowel, W ith Cases and Pilates, 
By FREDERICK SALMON, F.R.C.S, 

The design of this Work is to prove that many cases of Pro. 
lapsus may be removed or materially mitigated, without any 
description of operation, and to simplify the later in those ip. 
stances wherein neces-ity requires its perturmance, Price 5s, 6d, 

By the same Author, . 

A Practical Treatise on Contraction of the 
Rectum ; showing the Connection of this Disease with Affections 
of the Womb, and of the Bladder, Fistula, Piles, &c. 3rd edit, 
Price 12s. 

Whittaker and Co. 15, Ave Maria-lane, St. Paul’s, 





ABRIDGED INTO ENGLISH FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BY THE REV. J. SEAGER. 
.EPE 
TIGER onthe GREEK IDIOMS, 
Translated into English, and abridged, 8vo. 9s. 6d, bds, 

** But when they have made real advances in Greek prose, 
read over with them the whole of Vigerus. Yon should make 
them read Vigerus in this way twice every year, for five or six 
or seven years.” — Dr. Parr. 

2. Hoogeveen on the 
7s. 6d. boards. ? - 

** Hoogeveen’s work on Particles has always been considered 
a valuable aid in the study of the Greek language; and Mr, 
Seager has compressed and transiated it in a manner which we 
could not desire to be better.” —Spectator. 

3. Bos on the Greek Ellipses. 9s. 6d. bds, 

“We have uo hesitation in recommending this book to the 
teachers ot Greek, as the best dictionary of Elliptical expressions 
to which they can resort.”—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

4. Hermann on the Greek Metres. 8s. 6d, 
boards. 

“«My hero is Hermann: he is not only a scholar, but a phi- 
losopher of the highest order.”— Dr Parr. 

5. Maittaire on the Greek Dialects. 9s. 6d. 
boards. 

“This volume completes Mr. Seager’s epitomising labours. 
With Viger, He veen, Bos, and Hermann, the Greek student 
has a set of scarcely dispensable subsidia, at all eveutsin a more 
accessible form than before. Mr. Seager has laboured zealously, 
and must be allowed to have deserved well of Greek literature. 
New Monthly Magazine. 

Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, 
Fleet-street ;_ and sold by all Booksetle 





Greek Particles, 








M.A. Red Lion-court, 


1 town and country. 











SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS, 
with English Explanatory Notes, Examination Questions, Ke, 
IV Y¥.—BOOKS I. to V. 
By Dr. HICKIE, 
Head Master of Hawkshead Grammar School. 
Small 8vo. 8s. 6d, boards. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A., aud sold by all Booksellers. 
On the same plan, Mr. Valpy has lately published, a 
1. Cicero’s Select Orations, from the Text 
of Jo, Casp. Crellius. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. r 
2. Herodotus. Containing the continuous 
History alone of the Persian Wars. By the Rey. C. W, Stocker, 
D.D. 2 vols. smuil 8vo. 18s. A 
3. Euripides.—Hecuba, Medea, Pheenisse, 
and Orestes. By the Rev. J. R. Major, Trin, Coll. Camb. and 
Head Master of King’s Coll hool, London. Ss. each Play. 
4. Sophocles.—Cidipus ‘Tyrannus, CEpidus 
Coloneus, Antigone, and Trachinia. By the Rev, J. Brasse, 
D.D., late Fe tlow of Trin, Coll, Camb, _ 5s. each. 
5. Thucydides. By the Rev. S, T. Bloom- 
field, D.D. 3 vols. 12. 7s. boards. a ‘ 
6. Xenophon.—Anabasis. By F. C. Belfour, 
M.A, Oxon, F.R.A.S. LL.D, 6s, 6d. boards. . : 
7. Xenophon.—Cyropzdia. By E.H.Barker, 
9s, 6d. boards. : eee 
8. Demosthenes. — Oratio Phillippica I.; 
Olynthiaca I. 1. et Il.; de Pace: Eschines contra Demos- 
thenem ; Demosthenes de Corona, By the same, 5s. 6d. bds. ; 
9, AEschylus.—Prometheus. By G. Burges, 
M.A. Trin. Coll, Camb. 5s. S 
10. Cicero.—De Officiis: Text of Heusinger. 
3rd edit. 6s. bds. Da hee i 
11. Cicerooa—De Amicitia et de Senectute, 
from the Text of Ernesti; with all his Notes, and Citations from 
index Latin, Ciceron, and much original matter, critical ap 
atory, in English, By E. H. Barker, Trin. Coll, Camb. 
4th edition, 4s. 6d. bds. P 
12. 'l'acitus.x—Germany and Agricola, from 
Brotier’s and Passow’s Text. By the same. 4th edit. 5s. 6d. 1 
13. Cawsar’s Commentaries.—De Bello Gal- 
lico. With Engravings. By the same. 6s. 6d. - ith 
14. Grotius de Veritate Christ. Relig. ; wit 
all the Notes of Grotius, Le Clerc, and others, translated into 


English. 6s. s ; | 
15. Juvenal and Persius, with Notes on the 
The Crito 


plan of Cicero’s Offices and Virgil. 5s. 6d. 
Greater Hippias, Second Alcibiades, and Syphus, 94 6d, bis, 
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6. Plato.—Four Dialogues. 
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MR. LEIGH HUNT. 


HOUGH the publication of books by sub- 
scription is no longer the mode, as it was in the days of 
Pope and Dryden, when those eminent men resorted to it, and 
when Prior, who had been an ambassador, did not scruple to let 
it be tarued to his account by riends,—and though there are 
tom is not desirable, 
auship, yet occasions 
have now and then occurred, when in this, as in other instances, 
delicacy has vindicated the most delicate of its privileges, and 
converted what was objectionadle in ordinary to a means of 
showing its sense of claims out of the common path. 

The uninterrupted literary labour of many years, with the ex- 
haustion it is calculated to produce,—exertion, still continued, in 
astate of health always too much drawn vpon, and sometimes 
threatening to be fatal,—domestic difhculties with which every 
wan of spirit and feeling may sympathize,—and the common 
cause of the worid of letters, (for it is the particular wish, both of 
those who differ, and of those who agree with them, that all other 
considerations connected with his literary efforts, should be left 
out of the question, )—all these reasons, and all which they can 
imply to delicate understandings, have induced some of the triends 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt to take upon them one of the justest of offices, 
and endeavour to expedite for him what it might take many more 
apxious months, and many another illness, to accomplish. Ina 
word, they would put him in advance of his difficulues. 














itis proposed, for this purpose, that the Poetical Works of 


Mr. Leigh Hunt, now first brought together, and selected by him- 
self, (with corrections and emendations, the result of his expe- 
rience,) and accompanied by notes, and a new general preface, 
should be printed iu one very handsome volume, octavo, price a 
guinea, and published by subscription. A selection from his Prose 
Writings would have accompanied them, but these are in the 
hands of a bookselicr, who will not give up the copyright, and 
who is about to bring them forth, 

In this edition will be printed a New Poem by the Author, in 
Two Cantos, the first of any length he has written for many years. 








Several of the friends of literature, having been made ac- 
quainted with the pressing difheulties under which a man oi genius 
is unhappily sinking, are anxious lo Unite in One Common purpose 
of justice and benevolence towards him, that they may testily 
their respect of intellectual exertion, and rescue the cause of 
letters from an unworthy reproach, They approve of the an- 
nexed plau, proposed with a view to a geueral subscription, They 
invite every friend of geniusin the community to join with them 
in promoting its success; So as to secure, by their united exer- 
tions, a solid testimony to Mr. Leigh Hunt, of their desire to see 
a man of letters, of his standing aud reputation, not ouly rescued 
from the immediate danger of necessity, but put in possession of 
such @ security of means, as Would no longer leave him to the 
chance of repeated ilinesses, avd all the auxieties they produce, 
in a man of sensibility and a father, 











Lord Dover 
Viscount Dillon 
rd F. Leveson Gower, 5 copies 
Lord Holland 
Earl Mulgrave 
LordJoha Russell, M.P. 2 copies 
sir John Edward Swinburne, 
Bart. 5 copies 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, M.P, 
John H. Hawkins, M.P. 
Fraacis Jefirey, M.P. 


IN ADDITION TO THE 


Thomes Babington Macaulay, 


Richard L. Sheil, M.P. 

Thomas Wyse, M.P. 

Thomas Barnes 

John Bowring 

Thomas Campbell 

Thomas Carlyle 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
Valter Coulson 

Allan Cunningham 








J. Emerson 

H. C. Robinson, 2 copies 
John Payne Coliier 
John Forster, 5 copies 
W. Boxall 

James Holmes 

Miss Brawne 

Rev, H. Caunter 

G, Caunter 

W. Weir 

J.J. Reid 

J. Whitehead 

H. Gunning 

Mrs. Trelawney 

J. H. Alien 

W. Cummin, M.D, 
James Sutherland 
James Whiteside 
Charles Stanford 
— Maguire 

B. G. Windus 
Joseph Rickerby 
Effingham Wilson 
E.G. Waketield 

W. Hutt 

Edmond Reade 

John Beadley, 2 copies 
» Lucas 


Viscountess Dillon 

sir Lumley St. George Skef- 
fington, Bart. 

Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart, 

Sir George Rose 

Sir Charles Morgan 

Lady Morgan 

Archdeacon Wrangham 

W. C. Macready, 10 copies 

Thomas Moore, 5 copies 

James Montgomery 

Van de Weyer 

William Stewart Rose 

Rev. C, V. Le Grice 

Rev. Henry Stebbing, 3 copies 

T.N. Talfourd, 5 copies 

John Braham, 2 copies 

Madame Vestris, 2 copies 

John Liston 

John Bannister 

Charles Mathews 

Joseph Strutt, 5 copies 

righ, 2 copies 

Mrs. C. Gore 

Alaric A. Watts 

Mrs. A. A. Watts 

Major Hodges, 5 copies 

Basil Montague 

John Fearne mon Samuel 

Albany Fonblanque F. Secretan 

Clement Tudway Swanston J. Rashdale 

John Mill T. L. Peacock 

J. H. Merivale 1» Edwa 

J. Ricardo B, Standring 

5. Ricardo ‘Thomas Butler 

M. Ricardo Isaac Brougham 

Edward Du Bois W.. Thomas 

Vincent Novello Robert Franks 

J. B. Buckstone Mrs, Taylor 

F. W. N. Bayley, 5 copies David Taylor 

Douglas Jerrold Joseph Francis 

Samuel Carter Hall G. Taylor 

J.C, Loudon J. H. W arter 

William Howitt Frederic Foster 

W. Kennedy Rev, R- Lawrence 
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Subscribers’ names will be received by Mr. Tilt, 86, Fleet-street; Mr. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange 
1 and all other Booksellers in Town and Country: / 
64, New Bond-street, by whom the volume wiil be published in the 





y street; Ridgways, Piccadilly ; 
of the several Newspapers; and at Mr. Edward Moxon 


course of this month, 





Henry Luttrell 

Frederick Marryatt 
‘Thomas Pringle 

Bryan Waller Procter, 5 copies 
Leitch Ritchie 

Samuel Rogers, 10 copies 
Thomas Roscoe 

Horatio Smith, 4 copies 
Robert Southey 

Sharon Tarner 

William Wordsworth. 


Charlies Wentworth Dilke 
William Godwin 

Joseph Hine, 6 copies 
James Hogg 

Thomas Hood 

1, D' Israeli 

Joseph Jekyll 

William Jerdan 

James Sheridan Knowles 
Charles Lam 


Walter Savage Landor 


FOREGOING, THE FOLLOWING SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES HAVE BEEN 
RECE 


IVED. 


W. Maclure G, G. Osborne 


W.H. L. Merle J.J. Walsh 
Dr. Sadler, 1. C., Dublin H. B. 

— Kelly BE. Conan 

A. N. Rowan S. Boddington 
Rev. R. M. Caunter G. Herbert 


Robert Owen 
Peter Rackham 
R. 3S. Wright 

H. West 

Mrs. Mary Campbell 
Thomas Metcalfe 
R, Rothwell 
J.J. Masquerier 
Dr. Hail 

W. Merle 

James Losh, sen, 
W. Lowndes 

W. Lambe 

J. H. Reynolds 


P. G, Patmore 
t. Milnes 

Janes Marshall 
Thomas Chitty 


. How 

W..5. Williams 

H. Sass 

J. Holdin 

H. Haunen, 4 copies 
R. E. Bowler 

J. Andrews 

Thomas Hill, 2 copies 
J. H. Philipps 

D. G. Osborne 





A. Donkin, 2 copies T. W. White 
A. Nichol Henry Weekes 
C, Oilier J. Theakstone 
A. Kingslake H. Theakstone 
-— Byrne B. P. Dowling 
W. B, Bernard W. Tait 


J. Hunter 

Samuel Pring 

Richard Taylor, F.S.A. 
Roger Lee 


H. L. Mant 
Robert Lawrence 
Joha Taylor 
H. Plunkett 


'. P. Brown T. M. Alsager 
Forster and Smith, 5 copies Mrs. H. Tanner 
1, R. Thompson John Scott 


T. F. Beard 
Charles Phillips 
D. Maclean 

kK. Godson, M.P, 
A. Hayward 

W. Whateley 
W.H. Maule 
Mrs. J. D. Collier 
Henry Colburn 
Major Clerke. 


Thomas Turpin, 2 copies 
G, Vaylor 
W. Elliott 
W.. Simpkin 
‘Thomas Vernon 
. D., 5 copies 
J. and 1. Woodhead 
RK. T. Beatley 
James Shepherd 
T. Roden 
Charles Skepper 
W. Wilkins 
Messrs. Co!burn 
at the Offices 
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NEW NOVELS.—NOW READY, 
OMAN’S L O V E. 


“it has the style, manner, and power, of Madame de Genlis, 
the writer of beautiful sentiment par excellence, It is a romantic 
tale; but our partiality to it arises from its deep knowledge of all 
the mymeries of the heart. The authoress is most learned in the 
whole doctrine of emotion, more particularly female emotion, 
There are 1» these volumes passages of analytical examination 
into the heart and its agitatious, worthy of our best aud most 
elegant w riters.’’—Spectator. 





Il, 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 
A Novel. 


“ The clever authoress of * Country Houses’ has given an ad- 
mirable picture of the amusements of the aristocracy during a 
country residence. 

TRB ZAC SZ 
AN 


ovel, 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 
At this extensive Establishment the perusal of all New Publi- 





cations, English and Fore may be obta‘ued in Town or 
Country. Terms on application. ‘ 


NOVELS. 


OPULAR MODERN WORKS of FIC- 
TION (many of them recently published), including thosé 
by the Authors of * Richelieu,’ ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Brambletye House,’ 
| Sayings and Doings,’ ‘ Highways and Byways,” ‘ Vivian Grey,’ 
King Own,’ * Collegians,’ &e. Ne. ; together with the Works 
of Seott, Cooper, Galt, Porter, Edgeworth, Radclifie, &c. at one- 
fourth of the publication prices (new). 
Apply to P. East, 5, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; who 
= overall Circulating Libraries fer Sale, from 6d, to 35, per 
. 





MISS EDGEWORTH. 


HE First Volume of the New Edition of 
Miss EDGEWORTH’S TALES and NOVELS, in Monthly 
Volumes, price 5s. each, with super» Engravings, corresponding, 
in size and appearance, with the * Waverley Novels,’ and ‘ Lord 
Byron’s Life and Works,’ was published on the ist of May. 
Baldwin and Craaock, London. 





LIBRARY BOOKS AT HALF PRICE, 
Public Library, Conduit-street. 

ROM the extensive scale on which this 
Library is conducted, (fifty copies of one work having been 
frequently provided for the use of the Subscribers,) those who 
are desirous of adding to their collections from the current li- 
terature, may generally obtain New Books, a short time after 
publication, at one half their published prices, on application at 
the Library. A Catalogue of such Works at present on Sal 
now ready, and will be forwarded as a single sheet per post, or 
delivered (gratis) to order. Also the Terms of Subscription to 
this extensive and valuable Library, from whence the Nobility 


Is 











pD* BRETT’S PEERAGE, corrected to the 
present time, with the Arms of the NEW PEERs, will 
be published on Monday, the 7th of May. 
Debrett’s Baronetage will be ready at the 
same time, inclading the NEW BARONETS, with their ARMs. 
Printed for Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co, ; 


and the other Proprietors. 
a. = $$$ $$ 
TpPRAT f TIne 
A TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS and 
HY DRODYNAMICS: for the Use of Students in the 
Universities, 
By HENRY MOSELEY, B.A. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Natural 
*hilosophy in King’s Cotege, Loudon, 
Printed for T. Stevenson, Cambridge ; T, Cadell, London; 
and W. Blackwood, Ediaburgh. 











bis day is published, price 














LARDNER’'S CABINET CYCLOP DIA. 


In monthly volumes, small svo. 6s. in cloth, 


DR. 


Just published, being Vol, 30 of the above, Vol. IL. of 
| | ISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 
(4 vols.) 


On June 1, History of Spain and Portugal, 
Vol. IL. 
On July 2, Mackintosh’s History of England, 
Vol. HL. 
Published April 2, 
Portugal, Vol. I. 
ondou: Longman and Co. ; and John Taylor. 


Ilistory of Spain and 





This day is published, handsomely printed, with 17 Piates, engraved 
rom Greek Gems, Sc, crown 6¥0. 18s. 
VHE AGAMEMNON of ASSCHYLUS, 
translated from the Greek. With a Dissertation on Greek 
Tragedy. 
By JOUN 8S. HARFORD, Esq. D.C.L. and F.R.S, 
+)+ A few copies ou India paper, with proof impressions of the 
Plates, 21. 








John Murray, Albemar 
GORTON’S POPULATION KE 
This day is published, in 1 vol, 
TMHE POPULATION of EV 
in GREAT BRITAIN, 2 
Parliament in 1831; together with the Annual Value of Reai 
Property, as assessed in 1815. The whole arranged in strict 
alphabetical order, 


treet. 












rice Of. 
RY PLACE 


cording to the Returns made to 





By JOHN GORTON, 
Editor of the ‘New Topographical Dictionary.’ 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand; aod Edingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 











IRISH TITHES. 

_ This day is published, in 12mo. price 3s. 
1. N EXAMINATION of the EVI- 

DENCE and ARGU MENTS adduced by Dr, DOYLE 
before tne Committee of the House of Commons, on TITHES in 
IRELAND, in Detence of the supposed CQuadripartite and 
Hripartite Division. ‘ 

By the Rev. HENRY NEWLAND, D.D, 

icar of Bannow, 
Also, by the same Author, 

2. An Apology for the Established Church 
in Ireland; being an attempt to prove that its present state is 
more pere than iu any period since the Reformation, 12m, 55, 

Dublin: Printed for W. Curry, jun.and Co,; aud simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 
TO PLUTE-PLAYERS, MUSIC-SELLERS, & BOOKSELLERS, 
On the tst of May was published (to be continued moathly), the 

May Numbers of the following four cheap Works: 
1. the 











FLUTONICON, No. 5, (17 pages 
of Flute Solos,) Is. 
* The cheapest and most popular flate work extaut,”’ 

2. The Apolloniad, No, 2, (Flute and Piano, 
with Obligato,) 2s. 

* A delightful and very classical work.”’ 

3. The German Flute M: 
Clustruction, easy Duets, and Solos 
The Magic Flute; or 
No. 1, (12 pages of Music,) only 6d 

London: Sherwoods, 23, Paternc row: Purday, 45, High 
Holborn; Dale, 19, Poultry; and Dafi, 65, Oxford-street, 





. ao & 


pages,) ls 
Tonthly Bagatelles, 





20 


d 


















I OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. — This 

celebrated Oil, during a period of many years, has never 
once faited of eliciting redundancy of hair, even ou parts of the 
head that were previously bald, proved by Testimonials rece 
from the most distinguished Personages in all parts of the Giobe, 
and in preventing the hair from falling off or turning grey to the 
most advanced periods of life. 

Subduing ali relaxing tendencies, itfirmly keeps the hair in curl 
and other decorative formation, during many hours, unimpaired 
by damp weather, crowded assemblies, the dance, or even eques- 
trian exercise, 

Norice.—Each Genuine Bottle of the Original Macassar Oil is 
nelosed with a little book in a Wrapper, which hay the Name 
and Addressin Red, on Lace-work, 

*A., ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,’ 
Countersigned—‘ Alex. Rowland.’ 

The prices are 3s. 6d.—7s,—10s, 6d. and 21s, per Bottle ; all 
other prices, or any without the book an label, are counterteits, 

Particular attention to this Caution, on purchastug, Is respect- 
fully solicited, as the Proprietors cannot be responsible for the 
serious injury resulting from the use of basé imitations how 


offered to the public. Also, : 
ROWLAND’S KALYVOR 














and Gentry in Town and Country are supplied. 








This day is published, in t2mo, price 9s. in boards, dedicated, by 
permission, to his Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland, the 2nd 
edition, improved, of . a 

ASTORALIA; a MANUAL of HELPS 

- for the PAROCHIAL CLERGY of the United Chareh of 

England and Ireiand, Containing a Scriptural View of the 

Clerical Duties—Pravers for the Use of the Cle: gy—Scheme of 

Pastoral Visitation—Outlines of Sermous—and Books for the Use 

of the Clergy. 

By the Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A. _ 

Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Curate of Wrington, Somerset, 
and formerly Assistant Minister of St. George's, Camberwell, 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterioo-place, Pall Mall. 

















possesses properties of surprising energy In producing delicate 
White Neck, F "s Arms. Its soething and ameliorating 
properties immediately allay the smartog irritability of the skin 
produced by cold winds or damp atmosphere ; assuagesi uflam. 
mations ; heals harsh and rough ski; removes cotaneous erup- 








tions: and produces a beautiful complexion. It affords soothing 
relict to ladies nursing their ofispring, ia heating soreness of the 
breast. 


Gentlemen after shaving will find it allay the smarting pain, 
and render the skin smooth and pleasant; thus, to the traveller 
whose ayocations expose bim to various changes of the weather, 
it proves an infallible specific. Sold in Half Pits at 4s. 6d, each, 
and Pints at 8s. 6¢. each. 

Cavrion.—To prevent imposition, and by authority of the Hon, 
Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address of the Proprie- 
tors are engraved on the Government Stamp, affixed on the cork 
of each genuine bottle. 

Sold by the Proprietors, as above, and by most Perfumers, dice 
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ITERARY FUND.—The FORTY- 

THIRD ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this SOCIETY 

will be celebrated in Freemasons’ Hail on WEDNESDAY, the 

9th of MAY, when his Grace the Duke of SOMERSET, the 
President of the {ustitution, will take the Chair, 





The Earl of Mulgrave 
The Lord Bishop of Chichester 
Lord Ingestrie 

Sir John Edw, Swinburne, Bart. 
Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, Bart. 
Sir John Malcolm, G.C.b. 

Dr. Birkbeck 

Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

Heory Brandreth, jun, Esq. 
James Cochrane, "Esq. 

C.W. Dilke, Exge 


well, Esq. M.A, 





Alexander Logan, Esq. 
Charles Mactarlane, Esq. 
Rev, Henry H. Milman 
Robert gt Net ry, Esq. 
John G oad 


iehols, Esq. 





Joseph Tr ws she . Esq. 
Effingham Wilson, Esq. 
Dinner at Six o'clock prec em Tickets, 20s. each, to be had 
of the Siewards; also of Mr. Snow, at the Society’s C hambers, 
4, Lincolu’s Inn-felds ; and atthe Bar of the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
JOSEPH SNOW. 


BENEVOLENT FUND.— 

Under the Patronage of the KING.—E nabs i 1810, 
Ine: ee by Royal Charter, August 2, 1827,—The TWENTY- 
THIRD ANNIVERSARY PeAnee will take place in Free- 
masons’ Hall, on ay av, May 

Lord FRANCIS LEVE SON GOW ER in the Chair. 
Stewards. 
} Thomas Griffith, Esq. 








RTISTS’ 





The Earl Grosvenorg 
The Earl of Surrey Henry Josi, Esq 
age Angel, Esq. g Charles Knight, + oy 
Basevi, jun. Esq. John Lee, E 

W nm. Bonall, Esq. 
Robert Branston, oe? 
H. P. Briggs, Esq. R. 
C. Brookbanks, Esq. 
Capt. C hamier, R.N. 
G. Cruikshank, Esq. ° 
H, Davidson, Esq. P, 
J. Dickinson, Esq. 
W. Croft Fish, Esq. 

Tickets may be had of the Stewards; at the bar of the tavern; 
and of the Secretary, 112, Mount- ators Grosvenor-square. 
Dinner on Table at half-past 5 for 6 precise! 

JOHN MARTIN, Sec. 


l NIVERSITY of LONDON.—GERMAN 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

Dr, Hausman will begin on Monday, the 7th of May, at Six 
o’Clock, p.m., an Elementary Course of Thirty Lectures on the 
German Language, to be continued every Wednesday, Friday, 
and Monday, at the same hour. Fee 2/. 10s. Dr. Hausman in- 
tends to read during the next Session with those Medical Gen- 
tlemen who are desirous of becoming acquainted with German 
Medical Literature, some works connected with Medical sub- 
jects, for which they would be prepared by attending the above 
Course. 

ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and ELECTRO-MAGNETISM, 

Dr. Ritchie will commence a Popular Evening Course of Six- 
teen Lectures on the same Subjects, on Tuesday “the sth of May, 
at Seven o'clock ; to be continued every Tuesday aud Friday at 
the same hour. Fee 2/ 

It is not necessary that persons attending 'this or any other 
Course of Lectures in the University should be matriculated 
Students. THOMAS COATES. 

Council Room, April, 16, 1832. 


yr + 
HE Twenty-eighth ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS, WILL OP ce = MONDAY next, May 7, at their 
Gallery, PALL MALL EA 
Open each day from Nine till Busk.—Admittance, 1s. ; Cata- 
logue, 6d, 












Turnerelli,. ae 
| &. B. Wail, tsa, 1.P. 











R. HILLS, Secretary. 
OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suifolk- 

n street, Pall Mall Ea 

The NINTH EXHIBITION, for the SALE of re. of 
LIVING BRITISH ARTISTs, is NOW ge from 10 till 7 

Admittance, Is. ; Catalogu Is 

EDWARD PRE NI Is, Secretary. 
XHIBITION.—Chef-d’Giuvres of Murillo 
from Seville, apeer gs 7 tag highly-celebrated ‘ Galley 
Slave,’ ‘Negro Boy,’ and ‘ lessing Jacob.’ Also, the 
* Madonna and Infant,’ by Wondse og Now Exhibiting at 28, Old 
Bond-street, 











Admittance Ope Shilling. 
LIVERPOOL ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
HE Artists of Great Britain are hereby re- 





spectfully informed, = the ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
of LIVING 


the WORKS RTISTS will opeu at the NEW 
EXHIBITION ROOMS, in é burch-street, Liverpool, on the 30th 
day of July next, and that all Works of Art intended to be ex- 
hibited there, must be sent in, directed to me, on or before the 
16th day of July next. 

HENRY TRAVIS 


April 27th, 1832. Secreta: to the Liverpool Academy. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. XVIII. will be —- on Wednesday, the 9th inst. 
_ 30,8 Soho- o-square, May 1, 1 














BYRON. 

In the press, and will be published in a few days, uniform with 
Mr. Murray's present Edition of Lord Byrou’s Works, 
OMMODORE BYRON’S NARRATIVE 

of his SHIPWRECK and SUFFERINGS. 
** Por none 
Had suffered more—his hardships were c+ omparative 
To those related in wy grand-dad’s Narrative 
Don Juan, Canto IL. 137. 
5, € Yorubill, 











Henry Legea and Co. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Just published, by Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane 
8vo. boards, with 13 plates and numerous cuts, price lés. 
ICROSCOPIC CABINET of select ani- 
mated Objects; a Description of the Jewel and Di publet 
Microscope, Test Objects, Xc.; with 13 Original Pramings of 
Animalcules, &c. COLOURED.— Memoirs by Dr. GORING on 
Microscopic Phenomena ; the Achromatic aud other Microscopes ; 
the art of looking througiv them, Xc. 
By A. PRI rCHARD, Esq. 





This is the only regular practical work on the present state of | 


Microscopes. The Coloured Engravings contain some of the most 
curious and beautiful creatures in the Animal Kingdom, aud are 
the first published in this Country. 


| 


Price One Shilling, with numerous engravings by Seymour, 
} COMIC MAGAZINE. 
(No. 2 ,] for the present mouth 
MAY 
now be hed, oY order, of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
t A new Edition of No. 1 is also read-y. 
William Kidd 


NE W ; SATIRE. 
econd Edition, boards, price 4s. 

IV ING. POETS — and PORTESSES. 

By the Author of the ‘ Siege of Constantinople.’ 
Contents—Hogg, Mrs. Hemans, Bulwer, and firty living Authors, 
whose lives are sketched and genius considered. 
“ He has included nearly all the talent of the country. We 
perceive nice discriminations of character.”"—IJ mperial Mag. 

* It is a satire of very considerable me rit. Of candour itbears 
the most evident marks. It bas been treated severely by some 
journals—others dare do justice to its ability.”—W. estern Lu- 
minary. 

** In having been able to find freque nt subjects for gratulation, 
he is more fortnuate than Byron.” —Liverpool Chronicle. 
“ ‘This bitter satire has woven fresh laurels for his brow.” 
Plymouth Herald. 
Ww illiam Kidd, 228, Regent-street. 


28, Regent-street. 
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